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Now Published in a Three Book Edition 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades Middle Grades 


HERE has never been a series of arithmetics more sane, more practical, 


more closely linked with the pupil’s life, and more helpful in preparing 
him for his work after he leaves school. 


Among other things these books 


Appeal to pupils’ interest through Number Games. Furnish numerous Drills for Accuracy and 
Make the Shortest Methods the natural methods. Speed which give the kind of training em- 
ployers demand. 
Provide abundant Oral Drills which give the : 
pupil facility, skill aad profisiency. Group together problems on common subjects, 


thus making for consecutive thinking, sus- 
Present Socialized Recitations which develop taining interest, supplying useful informa- 


responsibility and resourcefulness. tion, etc. 


If you wish to see for yourself how well Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic do these things send for our special circular Ne. 1809 
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Books and Material on 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
Books on Measurements Terman: Record Booklets. (Sold only in packages of . 
25) 

| Rugg: Statistical Methods Applied to Education Terman: Condensed Guide for the Binet-Simon Intelli- 
| Monroe: Measuring the Results of Teaching gence Tests €3 

Monroe, DeVoss, Kelly: Educational Tests and Meas- ioe Se Filing Record Card. (In packages 

epencens Freeman: A Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwrit- 
Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence 


ing 
Terman: The Intelligence of School Children F 
Freeman: The Teaching of Handwriting Texts with special pr ovision f or 
Progress Scores 


Hoyt and Peet: Everyday Arithmetic. Revised Edition. 


Material for Tests 


Terman: Test Material for use with “The Measurement Bolenius: The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers 
of Intelligence.” (This includes-one copy of the Bolenius: Teachers’ Manual of Silent and Oral Reading 
Record Booklet) Andress: Health Education in Rural Schools 


We shall be glad to send you full information about the above books. 
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NEW TEXTS 
| FRENCH AND SPANISH 


A la Maison Francaise—Cinrnon 
and WEEKs. ‘ 

A French conversation book dealing 
with everyday activities. The action 
takes place for the most part in the 
French House of one of our large 
universities, and throughout the book 
the same characters appear, attending 
recitations, skating, motoring, entertain- 
ing, going to the theater, traveling, etc. 

Original in plan, varied in text, with 
well planned exercises. 


Un Drama Nuevo—Twiyo y Bavs. 
‘Edited by Crarence K. Moore, 
University of Rochester. 


One of the best examples of Spanish 
dramatic literature, edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary. 

Ready for fall use. 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


NEW-WORLD AGRICULTURE SERIES 


Edited by W. J. Spillman 


NATURE-STUDY 
AGRICULTURE 


A Textbook for Beginners 


By WILLIAM T. SKILLING 


Supervisor of Nature Study and Agriculture 
State Normal School, San Diego 


ERE is_a_book written in a style so simple that it can be used 
in the seventh grade, Yet it covers the essentials so well that it 
may be used on any first course in its subject. 


Practically every paragraph has a marginal note which the student 
Q,will§ find helpful in review and which the teacher can easily use for 
£ questions to pupils. 


Every chapter has a list of Experiments to be performed and a list of 
Observations toSbe made.§ The list of References is valuable because 
the bulletins named are easily available. 


= The book is especially adapted to the project methed of teaching agri- 
culture to young people. The procedure is tu present principles in the 

= classroom, demonstrating them by simple experiments where possible, 
and also have each pupil do work in the school or home garden. 


The book meets the needs and interest of the pupil. It can be used 


in any part of the country. It is largely self-teaching. The illustra- 


& tions are unusually clear and appropriate. There are 266 of them. 
8 Cloth. Kviiit 322 pages. Price $1.60 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


for the upper grammar grades. 


The Book for Today and Tomorrow 


NEW GEOGRAPHY BOOK TWO 
(Frye-Atwood Geographical Series) 


New in every best sense of educational progress, “New Geography” is 
the last word in geography making. 


It is richer in problem material than any other textbook now published. 
It provides the full map equipment essential to the freest development of 
the problem method—regional maps, political and economic maps, vegetation 


and relief maps, rainfall maps, population maps, for each continent. 


Because of this wealth of new material, “New Geography” is invaluable 


The only new geography since the war 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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PROFITS FROM PROPHECY OF LEARNING PROGRESS 


BY GARRY C. MYERS, PH. D., 


Head Department Psychology, School of Education 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The real service of science to humanity is in 
foretelling of the future. Nothing more inter- 
ests the teacher than the future progress of the 
child. Especially is she interested when the 
child enters school in knowing what progress 
that child shall make during his school life. 

There are now available simple means 
to make such prophecies in terms of 
group intelligence tests. On _ the first 
day of school the admimistrator or teacher 
can, to a remarkable degree, prophesy 
the speed of progress which the child will make. 
The plan is very easy. ‘With such information 
at hand the children of the first grade will be 
classified on their first day in school on the basis 
of their learning probability. This will mean 
that the children who are going to learn most 
rapidly will be placed together; those less rap- 
idly, in another group, and so on for the entire 
grade. Throughout the school life these chil- 
dren will always appear in a section of a grade 
commensurate with their learning capacities. 

In order to set the machinery going, first a 
complete survey of the entire school will be 
made, and within every grade the children will 
be grouped on the basis of their intelligence rat- 
img. If, for example, there are four sections 
or classes of a different grade within a given 
school area or building, there will be a very 
bright section, a very dull section and two sec- 
tions proportional for that grade. In a num- 
ber of school systems, however, there is for a 
given school area often only one section’ or 
class for a given grade. In that event the in- 
telligence grouping would be none the less im- 
portant, for the class could be divided into two 
or more sections on the basis of their capacity 
and the teacher would proceed with the two 
sections, giving the brighter section a richer 
course. In many progressive school systems 
there are similar groupings now in progress, but 
the groupings have been made on the basis of 
the child’s achievement. This means that fre- 
quently the child with strong native capacity is 
in the poorer section while a child of limited 
capacity is in the brighter section. So long 4s 
learning capacity is based on learning perform- 
ance the teacher is going to make many serious 
errors, and those errors will be more serious for 


the child of strong native capacity whom she has 
not discovered as possessing ability. 

Once the entire school system is classified on 
the basis of their learning capacity the 
task remaining will be to classify the 
children of the first grade on_ enter- 
ing school. Contrary to what many have 
believed it is not necessary to retest the average 
child on succeeding terms. As a rule the child’s 
ranking in relation to other children of 
his class at any point in _ his school 
life will be practically the same as _ at 
any other point in his school life. In other 
words a relative intelligence ranking will remain 
proctically the same throughout his _ entire 
school life. Of course certain children who have 
varied from what their first rating would lead 
the teacher to expect could profit by a repetition 
of the test on subsequent terms; and a repetition 
of the group test on all the children of a school 
would undoubtedly reveal considerable informa- 
tion of scientific interest. But the information 
thus revealed would likely be only of limited 
value to the school man. In selecting a group 
intelligence test to prophesy learning capacity 
it is necessary to select therefor that test which 
applies to the first grade child quite as well as to 
the children of the higher grades. 

The profits from learning prophecies are 
reaped by the child, by the teacher and by the 
entire community. The child benefits because 
he is grouped with other children of abilities 
similar to his own. He therefore can get much 
more out of his class work than he could if 
thrown in with children of the traditional group. 
The bright child is not held back by the dullards, 
mor are the dullards hurried on too fast in order 
to keep a pace with the mediocre child and the 
bright child. Furthermore, the dull children 
do not have magnified their limitations by hear- 
ing and seeing the work of far superior children ; 
neither do they have to feel that they are a bore 
to their superiors. The average child, likewise, 
nas a greater opportunity that is obvious; and 
the bright child profits most. Thrown in with 
children of the traditional class, the bright child 
is often bored so that he becomes listless and 
develops attitudes and ‘habits of laziness, and 
contempt for the school work. He is given tasks 
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far beneath his ability and therefore does not 
realize himself. This fact probably explains 
why many a man who has made good as a leader 
in industry and finance and_ social service 
did not progress well as a pupil in school. The 
very fact that he made a success in life indicates 
that he had native capacity. Undoubtedly an 
intelligence test would have pointed out this 
possession on his first day of school, and the 
teacher knowing of this child’s possession would 
have left nothing undone to stimulate its de- 
velopment. 

Along with greater opportunities to brighter 
children there must inevitably come a richer 
course of study for these bright children. Un- 
less there is such a broadening of the course so 
that the brighter child has larger tasks and is 
impressed with his obligations for greater ser- 
vice the very purpose of learning prophecy will 
have been defeated, since the goal of the school 
should be social service. If on the other hand 
the bright children simply have their stiperiority 
magnified by being thrown together so that they 
ean earn a higher grade in their class and can 
go a little faster, they will become snobbish and 
develop not as leaders in a social service but 
rather as parasites and social liabilities. 

With profits to the learner by learning 
prophecy, there should come profits to the com- 
munity. The bright child should be given a 
greater chance to develop leadership, a leader- 
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ship in service. Hence the community will profit 
by getting larger returns from these leaders, 
Not only from these brighter children but from 
children of all degrees of capacity there should 
come richer profits since all the children by be- 
ing thrown together with other children’ of 
similar abilities will be able to develop more 
rapidly and thus become of greater potential 
value to their neighborhood. Along with this 
the community will experience a tremendous 
saving, for by this scientific classification repeat- 
ers would inevitably be diminished. Herein has 
been a tremendous cost of the community. Ter- 
man* reminds us: “Statistics collected in hun- 
dreds of cities in the United States show that 
between a third and a half of the school children 
fail to progress through the grades at the ex- 
pected rate; that from ten to fifteen per cent. are 
retarded two years or more; and that from five 
to eight per cent. are retarded at least three 
years. More than ten per cent. of the $400,000,- 
000 annually expended in the United States for 
school instruction is devoted to reteaching chil- 
dren what they have already been taught but 
have failed to learn.” Whether, therefore, in 
terms of economy to the neighborhood, to ser- 
vice from the citizens of the community because 
of the influence of the school; whether because 
of the greater opportunities offered to the child, 
a scientific prophecy of learning at the earliest 
possible date means a more useful, better school. 


*“The Measurement of Intelligence.” Lewis Terman. 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


BY EDWIN Y. MONTYNE 


Philadelphia 


WHEN IS THE RECITATION SOCIALIZED? 


The socialized recitation may be differentiated 
from the traditional type when it is so organized 
that the pupils guide and direct the lesson with- 
out the formal leadership of the teacher. The 
special significance of the socialized motive lies 
in its being the controlling principle in social 
organization everywhere. Children are not un- 
like adults in this respect, they like to do things. 
Under careful planning by the teacher, they can 
conduct the recitation with profit to themselves 
that cannot be so readily attained in the usual 
manner. 

A convenient methdd of organizing a social- 
ized recitation is to have the lesson assigned at 
a reasonable period in advance, indicating the 
sources of information, the method of reporting 
and other details incident to preparation. At 
the period for the recitation a class leader is se- 
lected whose privilege it is to conduct the lesson, 
acting, as it were, as the chairman of the confer- 
ence. ‘The leader 2nnounces the order in which 
the various topics of the lesson shall be dis- 
cussed, indicating who shall participate, and ex- 
ercising all other functions that a presiding offi- 
cer would naturally undertake. He may call 
for discussion or criticism at the close of: each 
pupil’s report if the nature of the lesson calls 
for it. Furthermore, he may call for an expres- 


sion of opinion as to the worth of the individual 
recitation at times. This opinion is frequently 
arrived at by a vote of the class determined in 
some such way as this: Shall we call the paper, 
recitation or report excellent? Shall we call it 
good? Shall we call it poor? 

Throughout the lesson the teacher remains in 
the background, becoming a unit with the pupils, 
and participating only when necessary to guide 
along purposive lines. Debating, questioning, 
speaking, etc., are practiced, according to the 
simpler rules of parliamentary discourse. Some- 
times a class secretary is chosen to keep time 
or record of the principal proceedings of the 
recitation. However, these devices are only in- 
cidental, the principal feature being to organize 
the pupils and the material for the recitation so 
that the work is self-actuated and each child feels 
deeply responsible for the thing undertaken. 


PURPOSES. 


Why do we need this machinery? Is this not 
a cumbersome piece of organization to get what 
a good teacher gets with the usual type of 
recitation? In reply the answer is the motiva- 
tion for the work. It provokes a self-actuated 
desire to participate in the recitation that is not 
easily attained in the ordinary way. Emotions 
are aroused which give vitality, worth and force 
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to expression. The average classroom recita- 
tion is conducted on a “listening” basis. Pupils 
are passive even though they be attentive. The 
socialized recitation overcomes this passiv- 
ity by the very nature of its existence. The 
children are not mere recipients of information, 
it is not a pouring-in process, but it is 
educative, drawing out from the mind through 
active participation. 

Again, the socialized recitation stimulates 
originality of expression. The pupil is encouraged 
to formulate his thoughts in his own lan- 
guage rather than in that of the textbooks. The 
judgment of his peers in the group is nearly 
always just and no test marks or artificial re- 
wards or praises could equal it as an incentive 
to good work. ‘The pupil’s expression is natural 
and not stilted by an effort to satisfy the auto- 
cratic judgment of the teacher. There is little 
dull repetition; no stultifying by reciting dead- 
level assignments. The democratic atmosphere 
of the whole recitation calls for something from 
the child’s mind. He has something to say, 
which is not the same as saying something 
which he has merely learned. There is a differ- 
ence between having something to say and hav- 
ing to say something. There is no experience 
more enervating to the child than continual 
working under artificial stimulus frequently 
found in the formal classroom recitations. 

Another important use of the socialized recita- 
tion is found in its emphasis on the training of 
the social instincts of the child. The recita- 
tion becomes a social clearing house, where ex- 
periences and ideas are exchanged and subjected 
to criticism. Any misconceptions are subjected 
to the scrutiny of classmates and corrected. The 
child must be prepared to defend this statements 
against the attacks, not of higher authority, but 
of his equals. The demands of good citizenship 
require that the school gradually develop in 
the child a growing” social consciousness. 
Here is the opportunity for its growth. ~ The 
self-centred individual becomes more respect- 
ful and appreciative of the opinions of and 
rights of others by the practice necessitated in 
this form of recitation. The class, in a sense, 
becomes a miniature community, an embryonic 
society. It is not merely a place where he 
comes to recite, be tested or to be examined, it 
is a place calling for co-operative community in- 
terest, where he has an important part in its 
‘activities. 

THE TEACHER'S PART. 

What is tffe place for the teacher in the social- 
ized recitation? The tax upon the teacher's 
wisdom and energy in this form of recitation 
comes in planning the lesson, organizing the 
work and steering the discussion in class, In 
the main, the teacher is an observer, seated with 
the pupils, but she will occasionally participate 
in the recitation that each pupil gets his full op- 
portunity. The pupils are not left to the mercy 
of their classmates. The slow and weak children 
must be encouraged to contribute to the discus- 
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sion and not let the brighter ones monopolize 
the period. 

The teacher must also guide the development 
of the recitation so that the principal points are 
not subordinated to those more trivial or imci- 
dental. This will call for considerable tact and 
skill or the recitation will lose much of its spon- 
taneity and freedom. Likewise, care must be 
taken to give variety to the method of procedure 
in the conduct of the lesson. There must be 
growth in power, knowledge and skill or the 
recitation will fail of its purpose. The teacher 
must be ever conscious of these aims and create 
conditions favorable to their attainment. 

Finally, the teacher must see to it that the criti- 
cisms of the pupils do not become parrotlike 
repetitions of generalities. Criticisms should 
be constructive and sympathetic. They should 
not be prejudiced nor show any partisan ten- 
dencies. No mistaken interpretation of free- 
dom should be allowed to creep in while the 
pupils are evaluating the worth of each other’s 
recitations. 

MATERIAL. 

Obviously, not all subjects lend themselves to 
the socialized recitation. Among those best 
adapted in the elementary school are history, 
geography, physiology, and oral English. There 
are many occasions for independent thinking 
offered in these branches where training comes 
naturally under the spur of achievement. The 
pupil understands just what to do and knows 
that the success of the lesson depends wholly 
upon himself and his fellows. Here the work 
requires frequent discussion; knowledge will be 
eagerly sought and assimilated through use and 
the material is so abundant that there is room 
for all kinds of ability. Every type of child has 
opportunity to do ‘his best. 

The socialized recitation gives splendid prac- 
tice in the use of books. Sources of informa- 
tion must be sought, involving constant use of 
the index. Reference works will be consulted 
in the library and elsewhere, and the information 
brought in, however crude it may be, will give 
skill under natural and educative stimulus. 
Drudging, difficult tasks and other hard work 
will appear to the pupils as the necessary accom- 
paniment to success when the motive is self- 
actuated, 

LIMITATIONS. 

Naturally, no one type of recitation should 
be followed exclusively in the classroom until 
a point of monotony is reached. It is conceiv- 
able that the interest would drag if no variation 
were permitted. The teacher will keep the so- 
cialized recitation always an anticipation that 
its full enjoyment and usefulness may be ef- 
fected. It would be presumptuous to offer 
any prescribed regulation in regard to frequency. 
That will be conditioned entirely by cireum- 
stances. Some teachers use it daily in one sub- 
ject or another, others reserve it for particu- 
lar topics and periods. 

The socialized recitation would hardly be ré 
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garded as the best form to test or examine 
pupils for report rating. If pupils were con- 
scious of the fact that this were being done 
it would destroy much of the ingenuousness and 
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freedom of the work. However, the teacher 
gets a splendid opportunity to observe the pupil 
under natural conditions in his recitation and 
thus gets a fair estimate of his ability. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


LATEST CENSUS RETURNS. 
{Indianapolis Star.] 

About one-tenth of the people of the United States 
live in the cities of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
while more than one-quarter live in sixty-nine cities hav- 
ing a population of 100,000 or more. 

The three cities with populations of 1,000,000 or more— 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia—have a combined 
population of 10,145,521, showing an increase of 1,644,547, 
or about 19.5 per cent., in th ten years since 1910. 

Cities having 500,000 to 1,000,000 have increased from 
five in 1910 to nine this year, Detroit, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Buffalo having advanced into this class. 

There was a net increase of two in the cities of the 
250,000 to 500,000 class, with a total of thirteen, al- 
though six cities advanced into this classification. They 
are Kansas City, Mo.; Seattle, Indianapolis, Rochester, 
Portland, Ore., and Denver. 

There are forty-four cities of from 100,000 to 250,000 
this year, a net increase of thirteen. 

The list of cities having a population of 100,000 or 
more is given below in their order of rank, with the 
designation of the 1910 rank and their 1920 population :— 


1910 1920 1920 

City. rank. rank. population 
1 1 5,621,151 
2 2 2,701,212 
Philadelphia _................. 3 3 1,823,158 
9 4 993,739 
6 5 796,836 
4 6 772,897 
7 733,826 
17 10 
Francisco ........... 11 11 508,410 
10 12 505,875 
Milwaukee .................. 12 15 457,147 
Washington _................ 16 14 437,571 
14 15 414,216 
13 16 401 247 
New. Orieans ................ 15 17 387,219 
Minneapolis _................ 18 18 380,582 
Kansas City, Mo. .... 20 19 324,410 
21 20 315,652 
Indianapolis _................. 22 21 314/194 
19 22 297 264 
25 23 295 850 
Poruene, Ore. ‘.:......... 28 24 258,288 
27 25 256,369 
30) 26 243,109 
Proyadence © .«............... 23 27 595 
ee 29 28 237,031 
24 29 234,291 
eee 26 30 234,595 
31 33 200,616 
ee 41 34 191,601 
Worcester, Mass. ........ 33 35 179,741 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 36 36 178,270 
Richmond, Va. ......... 39 37 171,667 
IN. «...... 34 38 171,647 
New Haven, Conn..... 35 39 162,390 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 37 40 162,351 


San Antonio, Tex..... 54 41 


161,308 
Bridgeport, Conn. .... 49 44 143,152 
Houston, Tex. wu. 68 45 138,076 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 51 46 138,036 
38 47 137,783 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 44 4x 137,634 
Paterson, N. J. sic 40) 49 135,866 
Youngstown, O. ........ 67 132,358 
Springfield, Mass. .... 60 51 129,563 
Des Moines, Ia. _......... 62 52 126,468 
New Bedford, Mass. 53 53 121,217 
Fall River, Mass......... 42 D4 120,485 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ 45 56 118,342 
san Lake City ............ 57 a7 118,110 
Camden, N. J. ............ 56 116,300 
Nortolk, Va. .......... x2 59 115,777 
Mibewy, 50 60 113,334 
Lowell, Mass. _............. 46 61 112,759 
Wilmington, Del. .... 61 62 110,168 
Cambridge, Mass. .... 47 63 109,694 
Reading, Pa. 55 64 107,784 
Fort Worth, Tex. .... 75 65 106,482 
Spokane, Wash.......... 48 66 104,409 
Kansas City, Kas. .... 65 67 101,177 
Yonkers, N. Y.__........ 66 69 100,226 


Populations of some of the cities have been revised 
since they were first announced and the new figures are 
included in the table. 

IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


An invention which promises to revolutionize the linen 
industry as the cotton gin did the preparation of cotton 
for manufacture is a flax pulling machine with a quick 
retting process by which in less than three hours a five- 
acre field was cleared, work which formerly required 
nearly forty persons three days to perform. The flax 
is pulled up by the roots and by the process the fibres 
preserved full length and unbroken. The machine de- 
livers the fibre tied in bundles. 


Oo 
Tht HOME CREDIT SYSTEM FULFILLS ITS 
MISSION. 


In the long march of the centuries up the steeps of 
human attainment, education arms the workers, faith in 
mankind beats the time, while commanding personalities 
rally the hosts about the standards of new ideas. 

In this course of progress every man who has dared to 
try out some dynamic idea for the betterment of man- 
kind has had his problems to solve. Great statesmen 
have come to look upon the home as the fundamental 
institution of civilization, and the school as the supple- 
ment to the home, the latter always keeping in close toucn 
with home life, and bringing into its work such material 
as would make the work of the school real. 

This is probably the vision that prompted L. R. Alder- 
man, former city superintendent of the Portland schools, 
to initiate a plan whereby some recognition might be 
given the child for the home work that he does outside of 
school hours, in order to change his attitude toward the 
common everyday duties of life and to bring the school 
and the home into closer relationship. 
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It is not the purpose of the writer to give a compre- 
hensive treatise of the Home Credit plan, the history of 
its adoption in many states of the Union, and in several 
foreign countries, but to point out some of the results of 
his own experience. 

During the year 1910 I visited the famous Spring Val- 
ley School in Polk County, then under the supervision of 
I. O'Reilly, now assistant state club leader, and 
studied the plan as first-class evidence. 

Encouraged by the splendid morale and interest dis- 
played by parents and pupils, 1 decided that the Fair View 
school in the adjoining district would be benefited by the 
same system. Since I was the third teacher employed 
there in the same year, I was somewhat dubious about 
adopting a new scheme. However, I am happy to say 
that the system produced marvelous results, and I was 
re-employed for the ensuing year. 

In addition to the carrying on of the work satisfac- 
torily in the schoolroom, the children did the chores 
nights and mornings at home and, in this way, began a 
system of industrial education that surprised and pleased 
the patrons. In nearly all homes where Home Credit 
was tried out, the parents found their children anxious 
to do work that heretofore had seemed drudgery. The 
Spring Valley plan was changed somewhat to meet the 
needs of the community. Tardiness on the part of any 
pupil doing the work meant a loss of so many credits al- 
ready earned. During the previous year without home 
credits, the school had fifty-seven tardies. The home 
credit year was rewarded with a record of ninety-five 
per cent. in attendance and only eight tardies. 

Part of the credits were given for sleeping with the 
windows open, care of the teeth, hair, washing dishes, 
doing errands, mending clothes, etc. In many schools 
the pupils were given a half holiday each month for the 
completion of a certain number of credits. 

During the following two years I continued this plan 
throughout all the grades in the Buena Vista schools. 
For eight years I have followed up this plan to the end 
that the bond between school and home might be brought 
into closer union, and the testimonials of hundreds of 
parents convince me that my efforts have not been in 
vain. Industrial Club Work and Home Credit have ful- 
filled a pressing need of the age. 

The Oregon Tubercular Association, the Red Cross 
and other agencies Have adopted many vital points 
taken from the Home Credit Health Charts. 

The coming generation will consist of the boys and 
girls of today. If they grow up strong physically, men- 
tally, morally and spiritually, this country will be well 
taken care of in their day, but if they are dwarfed and 
corrupted then we may look with uneasiness to the fu- 
ture, as the foundations of society will be placed upon a 
bed of shifting sands. 

Those objecting to the Home Credit plan—that plan 
whereby the daughter is taught to wash the dishes for her 
tired mother instead of spending all her time at the 
piano, or occupying the plush chair in the parlor—per- 
haps forget that development of character is the great 
purpose of life. What a responsibility is given those 
who mould the lives of boys and girls. As Omar tells 
us :— 

“The moving finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on; nor all thy piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line. 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 

R. G. Dykstra, 

Superintendent Umatilla Schools. 
Umatilla, Oregon. 
—_o—_ 

SECOND PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESS. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
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Sylvania, has announced that the second annual 
session of the Educational Congress will be held at 
Harrisburg, November 11, 12 and 13. The Congress 
is called again this year with the cordial approval 
of Governor Sproul. 

This Congress will devote its time to the considera- 
tion of the report of Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, on the evaluation of 
state school systems. Dr. Finegan stated, in an- 
nouncing this session of the Congress, that he be- 
lieved the educational workers and people of the 
State desired to know the exact points in which the 
school system of the state is not progressive in order 
that such remedial action may be taken as appears 
necessary. to make the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania conform to the generally accepted modern and 
efficient standards. 

Governor Sproul will preside at the opening ses- 
sion and will make an address. 

Colonel Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
who directed the work in connection with the evalu- 
ation of school systems of the several states and who 
prepared the report which is to be considered, will 
attend the Congress and will deliver the principal 
address at the opening session. 

An advisory committee will be selected to aid in 
the preparation of a program which shall cover the 
three-days’ session of the Congress. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. 
BY JOHN ROACH STRATTON 
New York 

In 1900 carefully gathered statistics from every land 
showed about 50,000 papers published on earth, and the 
United States had 21,000 of them. During the last half 
century the number of papers in the United States has 
been doubling each ten years, until the census of 1900 
showed an aggregate number of copies issued each year 
of &,168,148,749. At the same rate of increase we now 
have at least 15,000,000,000 copies each year. That is 
enough to put a wrapping of newspapers around the en- 
tire earth. We could cover the whole surface of the 
globe with the printed pages that are flowing yearly 
from the busy presses of our land. 


- 
HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


[Extract from Governor Winthrop’s Journal, No- 
vember, 1633.] 


The scarcity of workmen had caused them to raise 
their wages to an excessive rate, so as a carpenter would 
have three shillings the day, a laborer two shillings and 
sixpence, etc., and accordingly those who had commodi- 
ties to sell advanced their prices sometimes double to 
that they cost in England, so as it grew to a general com- 
plaint, which the court taking knowledge of, as also of 
some further evils which were springing out of the exces- 
sive rate of wages, they made an order that carpenters, 
masters, etc., should take but two shillings the day and 
laborers but eighteen pence, and that no commodity 
should be sold at above fourpence in the shilling more 
than it cost for ready money in England. The evils 
which were springing were: 1. Many spent much time 
idly, because they could get as much in four days as 
would keep them a* week. 2. They spent much in to- 
bacco and strong waters, which was a great waste to the 
Commonwealth, which by reason of so many scarce com- 
modities expended could not have subsisted to this time, 
but that it was supplied by the cattle and corn which were 
sold to new comers at very dear rates. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN MONTANA 

It was a notable privilege in September to en- 
joy a campaign which took me into fifteen cities 
in Montana, so that in the last four years I have 
had the privilege of knowing most of the coun- 
ties in the state educationally. This is the round- 
ing out of an opportunity which had its begin- 
ning thirty years ago, and in these years I have 
been in the leading cities and in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning many times before these later 
opportunities. 

There has probably never been a greater edu- 
cational surprise than when Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres in the Sage Foundation Index study placed 
Montana at the head of the states in the Funda- 
mentals of Education. If there were no other 
reason for gratification in knowing Montana that 
fact alone would justify prideful satisfaction. 

But there are other sources of gratification. 
Every visit to a state intensifies acquaintance 
in geometrical ratio, for it adds materially to the 
friendship of old acquaintances and_ engrafts 
many new ones, and the increased salaries are at- 
tracting some highly valuable men and women 
whom we have known in the East and in the Paci- 
fic states. In Roosevelt County, with only one 
city of 600 population, there are three city super- 
intendents receiving $3,000, one $2,400, and three 


$2,200, all men from the East with scholarships 


in Eastern institutions. 

HUSTLING COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

No other state, probably, has had as great dif- 
ficulty in securing teachers for rural schools. In 
earlier days it was easier to get teachers for small 
far-away schools than for city schools because 
good teachers from the East homesteaded and 
had to teach where they could live on the home- 
stead over the week-end. The passion for being 
the proud possessor of 160 acres of land was of- 
ten uncontrollable, but when they had proved up 
they often sold and returned to city life. This 
together with the great reduction in attractive 
lands for homesteaders has largely eliminated 4 
former large supply for rural districts. 

But the county superintendents are hustlers. 
They have advertised all through the East for 
teachers in rural districts at $125.00 to $140.00 a 
month for nine months and even then it has not 
been an easy matter to find teachers. Miss Bliza- 
beth Ireland and her assistant at Havre, Hill 
County, wrote a thousand letters and sent many 
telegrams, but they had a teacher for every 
school when the new year opened. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Everywhere the present-day county superin- 
tendent is a community leader, often rivaling 
city superintendents of the section in capability 
and personality. In Montana every county superin- 
tendent is a woman. To be nominated the first 
time she must win the favor of the community. 
The day of the convention has passed. The pri- 
mary makes it necessary that the candidate mugt 


be believed in by her party, and she must have 
attractive qualifications to strengthen her part 
in the campaign for election. 

This magnifies scholastic attainments, profes- 
sional experience, good reputation and a compel- 
ling personality. All this has conspired to give 
Montana county leaders of exceptional strength. 

THE COUNTY NURSE. 

A new factor in public education is the county 
nurse, the handmaid of the Red Cross workers. 
It is but a few years since the United States knew 
the possibilities of the county nurse, but soon 
she will be as indispensable as the corps of teach- 
ers, 

They are all efficient so far as my observation 
goes, but one must elect a sample demonstration 
if he would duly emphasize achievement and [ 
choose Roosevelt county, Montana, and Miss B. 
Delia Dahl of Wolf Point as the efficient nurse 
and her work with cripples as the special func- 
tioning activity. I take the case of Harold Miller 
as one of the six boys rescued as brands from the 
burning. 

Harold Miller is fourteen years old. He was 
physically wrecked in childhood by infantile par- 
alysis. Always thereafter he was well nigh as 
helpless as a cripple, growing worse each year. 
It was supposed to be incurable, and if not it was 
impossible for the parents to pay for an opera- 
tion. 

Miss Dahl wrote Dr. C. E. Eikenbarry, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Spokane, a description of the 
case and the financial situation. The doctor said: 
“Tf the lad has a good heart I can do all the rest.” 
Simple tests which Miss Dahl could apply deter- 
mined heart reliability, and she took Harold to 
Spokane. His feet were as impossible as the most 
alert mind can imagine. There was nothing right 
about them. In less than two hours the surgeon 
had taken out all the short cords and the long 
cords and exchanged them so that the feet and 
lower limbs were right side up and right side out. 
In eight days the lad stood on two good feet and 
in six weeks he went home as completely ready 
to leap and shout for joy as in the case of the 
cripple whom Peter healed at the gate of the tem- . 
ple. 

Dr. Eikenbarry made no charge for the opera- 
tion and the Rotary Club of Spokane provided 
the hospital bed, so that there was no charge to 
any one for the miracle, except the car fare for 


Miss Dahl to and from Spokane, and the county 
paid that. 


DORMITORIES. 

So far as we know Montana leads the nation 
in the number of school dormitories, in the ap- 
plication of the dormitory idea to children of the 
rural districts and uniformly efficient matronizing 
of these school homes. 

In Teton county, Miss Ruth Sweat, county 
superintendent, has a county high school, with 
a dormitory in which are thirty school girls from 
country homes. The matron is a trained nurse, 
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the cook is an efficient housekeeper, and her 
husband incidentally does all sorts of handy jobs 
“between the acts,” as it were, just for his board. 

The county provides the building and pays the 
matron, who must run the home for twenty dol- 
jors a month per girl. Many of the farmer- 
parents pay the girl’s board in whole or in part 
by supplying from the farm things called for by 
the matron. 

The boys eat at the dormitory, but must at pres- 
ent pay for their room in private families, but 
they are usually able to “work it out” by handy 
helpfulness. 

REAL HEROISM. 


The National scandal in progressive education 
is the fact that eighth-grade examinations call for 
a knowledge of “old stuff” with which no up-to- 
date teacher wants to cumber her work. Miss 
Trumper has a standing appeal to every teacher 
in the state to notify the State Department of Ed- 
ucation if they find any question in the eighth- 
grade examination that is out of date, and if 
such question is reported the answers are not al- 
lowed to affect the standing of a pupil. 


BIBLE STUDY CREDIT. 


High schools often have arrangements with 
the local churches to conduct educational Bible 
classes for the serious study of Bible, history, 
literature, and teachings. The results must be 
as definitely exacting as in the case of any other 
school study. Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis and 
all other sects and denominations join in_ this. 
Students can earn one-fourth credit in a year or 
one full credit in four years, or one-sixteenth of 
the high school course can be had in such study. 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITY. 

At Culbertson the city superintendents were 
in session with the county superintendent plan- 
ning the season's campaign for inter-school in- 
terests. There were five cities represented and 
they planned one county event for each city, and 
of these four were purely of community interest 
and influence. Everything said in that conference 
of superintendents was focused upon community 
needs of the school and school needs of the com- 
munity. That is characteristic of what we found 
in the fifteen cities we were in in Montana. 

MUSICAL ACTIVITY. 

Superintendent Frank N. Mitchell, of Poplar, 
leads the United States so far as our knowledge 
goes in toning up and tuning up the community, 
far and near, in musical appreciation and achieve- 
ment. He has brought the teacher of violin and 
other string instruments from the University of 
the City of New York, a woman of extensive 
training and intensive practice, and _ himself 
teaches skill in the use of the cornet, slide trom- 
bone, saxophone and clarinet, both in class 
work and for solo ability. 

There is a Boys’ Glee Club, a Girls’ Glee Club 
and a school band. The only cost to the stu- 
dents for lessons in classes and for solo achieve- 
ment is the cost of the instruments, and the 
school owns many instruments for the use of stu- 
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dents with more musical talent than financial abil- 
ity. 

“The entire community has benefited by this 
school activity by the elimination of all craze for 
jazz and jollity by genuine appreciation of music 
of the nobler sort. 

PEDAGOGICAL MASTERFULNESS. 


The real reason why Montana has forgéd ahead 
of forty-seven states in the Umion, standing 
Number One on six points of achievement in 
eternal principles of educational fundamentals, !s 
because there is so much new life, and fresh 
activity in the elimination of decayed material in 
school courses, and such high speed in the intro- 
duction of real education into scholastic tradi- 
tions, 

The state course of study for elementary city 
schools and for rural schools is far ahead of 
such courses in most states both in seriously cut-- 
ting off non-essentials, in scientifically modifying 
the methods in important features of class work, 
and in as vitalizing suggestions regarding every 
subject as we have ever seen. Without neglect- 
ing in the slightest degree legislation and the 
larger features of administration the State De- 
partment of Education leads along highly pro- 
gressive lines of education. 

As a result there are several cities in Montana 
with as enriched classroom work, with as wide 
a range of school activities, with as highly an 
equipped public school faculty, with as keen a 
sense of the eternal fitness of things in educa- 
tion as can be found anywhere in America. 

THE COUNTY UNIT. 

The legislature of Montana has had a notable 
educational atmosphere, providing in many ways 
for the educational progress that has made Mon- 
tana famous. A year ago we gave an account 
of the noble way in which the legislature pro- 
vided for ample equipment of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, easily doubling its efficiency. 
It also provided for an ideal county unit support 
for all schools of the county as it previously pro- 
vided for the support of the county high school. 

The law is purely permissive with no manda- 
tory features, but so just and so wise is it, pro- 
viding only for its application to districts with 
fewer than a thousand population, that several 
counties have already adopted it and in every 
case it secures school attendance of every child 
in the county regardless of distance from school. 
It evens up the taxes as can be done in no other 
way, and is the only possible demonstration of 
educational democracy by providing county unit 
support without disturbing local educational 
management. 

UNIVERSITY SUPPORT. 

Montana has four higher institutions of learn- 
ing in its State University system, a State Uni- 
versity at Missoula, an agricultural college at 
Bozeman, a teachers’ college at Dillon, and 2 
school of mines at Butte. By some inexplicable 
hocus-pocus the law was so passed in the long- 
ago that there is no adequate provision for any 
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of these institutions and there is an heroic effort 
being made to have the citizens of Montana take 


advantage of the provision in the bill passed 


by the last legislature to provide adequate funds 


to put these institutions where they belong in 
the sisterhood of states. It is Montana's one 
great weakness. For instance, Utah with half 
the wealth provides twice as well for her higher 
education, making a four-fold advantage to Utah 
youths. It is inconceivable that Montana will 
not meet this emergency. 


THE SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 

Under the leadership of Miss May Trumper, 
State superintendent, Montana is doing more 
than any other state in attempting to have the 
trustees, especially of rural schools, equip them- 
selves technically as well as they are equipped in 
purpose and spirit for their important opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities. The law passed at her 
suggestion provides for meetings at which some 
representative state department and some. stu- 
dent of rural education in the National field call 
the attention of the trustees to the especial needs 
of the day. Nothing has ever been proposed that 
signifies as much by way of reaching the foun- 
tain head of responsibility and opportunity for 
better schools and better school conditions as 
this. Miss Trumper or one of her deputies has 
an opportunity to present conditions local to 
Montana, to that section of the state and to the 
county. There are always present the 
teachers, the professional men, and_ leaders 
among the women of the county. No greater 
privilege can come to an educational speaker 
than to meet such an audience. This is the cul- 
mination of four years of unprecedented educa- 
tional progress. 


local 


ALL MONTANA. 

Few states have so many radically distinct sec- 
tions as has the Mountain State. Its forest re- 
gion as large as Indiana is a marvel. At Eureka 
we were at a lumber mill that was running night 
and day, three shifts, with a capacity of 225,000 
feet of lumber every twenty-four hours, or a pos- 
sible output of 80,000,000 feet and a practical out- 
put of 60,000,000 feet a vear. 

Then there is the mining section, which is one 
of the richest spots in the New World, with an 
apparently limitless yield of copper, which has 
already made multi-miilionaires almost 


without 
limit. 


There is the wheat district as large as In- 
diana with a yield that would be liable to put me 
in the Ananias Club were I to report it in the 
Middle West. There is also the sugar beet dis- 
trict as large as a state with an output too great 
to be wisely recorded. There is the sheep-herd- 
ing region in South Montana where they talk of 
focks of the tens of thousands, and when the lid 
is off they say hundreds of thousands. Then 
there are the oil wells which, if they gush as the 
promoters do, will add untold millions to Mon- 
tana’s wealth. 

We have known Montana from the days when 
its cities were as wide open as anything Bret 
Harte and the amateur Mark Twain knew, when its 
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mountains made Buffalo Bill smile and its plains 
made Teddy Roosevelt rejoice. We have seen 
Montana when Mary McLane was a “Three 
Weeks” social pioneer, and Jeanette Rankin a 
Congressional political pioneer. 

It has certainly been a wonderful experience 
and I have appreciated it as I went from the 
northeast corner at Plentywood—so named _ be- 
cause there never was any wood there,—to the 
northwest corner over the Rockies to Eureka, 
floating about by train and machine through the 
Great Falls and Lewiston districts down to Ha-- 
lowton and White Sulphur Springs on the south 
to Terry and Baker in the east limit. 

In fifteen days I have seen enough to make one’s 
head whirl, and all the time there were whirling 
through my memory scenes o!d and new, friends 
of the then and the now, all heightened by visions 
of what others will see in the days to come. 


a 


PAN-AMERICANISM* 

Pan-American is such a common. expression 
today that it is not easy to appreciate that Pan- 
Americanism had been slightly used even ten 
years ago and that the first time it. was ever 
used was in the New York Sun, September 12, 
1889. It is interesting to see how such an ex- 
pression can be born. One New York editor 
used it heroica!ly and within two weeks it was in 
use in other New York and London dailies. It 
was in little use for twenty vears, but was in unt- 
versal use in another decade. 

We are more and more inclined to emphasize 
the desirability of having high school students 
in America acquaint 


> 


themselves with Americ» 
as it is and has been rather than with countries 
long since dead and which should be buried. 

The reason that we have the putrescent politi- 
cal situation, when the interests of the North 
and South clash, is chiefly because school his- 
tories have refused to bury dead issues. 

’an-Americanism is one of the questions that 
has more life today than ever before and will 
have more and more vitality each year. 

When the students of today get into active life 
Pan-Americanism will be one of the issues about 
which they need to know, and yet those with a 
standardized education will know that “all Gaul 
is divided into three parts” but will not know 
why the commerce of South America has beea 
divided into three parts for seventy vears and 
why the smallest of those parts has been with the 
United States. 

It is time some one had the courage to insist 
upon estimating a student's scholarship by the 
vitality of what he knows instead of by the petri- 
fication of his education. 

Here is a book, “Pan-Americanism, Its Begin- 
ning,” that should be mastered by every high 
school student in the United States, and the 
teachers’ colleges should require its careful read- 
ing by every candidate for a degree that entitles 
him to teach in a secondary school. 


*“Pan-Americanism. Its Beginnine.” Pv Insenh Rvrve 


Iorkey. New Vork: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
500 pages, 6 by 9. 
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The Men Who Holler “Whoa!” 


Things move too fast for most of us— 
I’m sure there are a host of us . 
Who think the wheels of progress all too rapidly rotate; 
Who, giddy at the speed of it, 
Cry out against the need of it, 
And try to step upon the brake to slacken up the gait. 


The race has been held back a lot 
By those who think we lack a lot 
Of patience and of prudence if we let the wagon go, 
Who only seem to sit and grasp 
The tail-board, in a fit, and gasp 
Out warnings against progress in the exclamation “Whoa!” 


You’ve often met the man, you have, 
Who says: “I like the plan you have, 
’Tis fair and fine and feasible, that much I will allow. 
It’s just the thing I thought to have, 
It’s just the thing we ought to have— 
In fifty or a hundred years,—but oh, don’t try it now! 


“For now, it wouldn’t do at all, 
’Tis not the proper cue at all, 
This group or that would never stand to have the matter broached; 
This little crowd perhaps would kick, 
That other crowd of chaps would stick, 
And others might be mad tecause they hadn't been approached. 


“Of course, of course, it should be done, 
Another time it could be done, 
Another time conditions might be right to bear the test, 
But, howsoever rightful now, 
’Twould simply make a frightful row, 
And so the onty thing to do is let the matter rest.” 


In all our country’s history— 
This thing is not a mystery— 
Of unprogressive warnings we have always had a flood, 
Whose specialty it was to prove, 
The country had no cause to move, 
When we could save a lot by simply sticking in the mud. 


Thus, thus the apprehensive folk 
Would queer the live intensive folk, 
Thus, thus to new ideas they would fain deny a show, 
The tail-board grasping fearfully, 
And ever gasping tearfully 
The watchword of the way behind, the exclamation “Whoa!” 


Arlington Heights, Mass. DENIS A. McCARTHY. 
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MORE BOOKS IN THE HOME 
BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


“More Books in the Home!’—the slogan in 
use for observance of Children’s Book Week, 
November 15-20, 1920—expresses the natural re- 
sult of education through public schools and pub- 
lic libraries. The schools teach reading and a 
knowledge of books; the public libraries provide 
the opportunity for children to read widely and 
form individual tastes in the exercise of choice; 
the desire actually to own books grows with the 
child. 

Fifty per cent. of the users of our public libra- 
Ties are children. Children’s librarians are help- 
ful friends who know what books children really 
enjoy, and what books will illuminate the subjects 
studied in school. Parents and teachers and the 
children themselves can usually trust librarians to 
help in the selection of books. 

It is vitally important that the books owned by 
a child be both wholesome and delightful, for 
the books’ at home are more constant companions 
than the ones in the school and the library, and 
are often treasured by children throughout their 
lives. Recently a small boy of nine years was 
found stealing books from the children’s’ room 
of a public library. His mother discovered a score 
of library books in his room, taken one at a time. 
The youngster admitted that he had taken them 
because the books he owned were not the kind he 
liked! Not an excuse, surely, for appropriation 
of public property, but an indication of “the quest 
of the best.” 

Children’s Book Week was observed in 1919 
by many schools, libraries, bookstores, women’s 
clubs and other organizations. It is fostered by 
the American Library Association and the Bov 
Scouts of America. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the leading magazines and 
newspapers of the country are giving support to 
the movement. Writers for children will give 
their time during the week to meeting their read- 
ers in bookstores and libraries. 

There are many ways in which the schools may 
observe the Children’s Book Week. A few are 
suggested here as a basis for plans at teachers’ 
meetings in October and November :— 

(1) Get from the local library and book deal- 
ers anouncements of special story hours, chil- 
dren’s days, authors’ appearances, etc., that will 
take place during the week, and make announce- 
ments each day in school. 

(2) Devote an assembly hour during the week 
to a talk by a writer, or a special book program 
with a talk about what books mean. A talk about 
books that well-known authors liked when they 
were children would be of interest. 

(3) Have children write essays about their 
favorite books or book characters. Have the best 
essays read in the special assembly hour devoted 
to observance of Children’s Book Week. 

(4) In English classes have children tell about 


their favorite characters in books and have discus- 
sion follow. 
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(5) In geography and history classes devote 
special periods to telling about the books that 
will lend interest to study as supplementary read- 
ing; i. e., historical stories, stories about other 
countries, books of travel and description, etc. 

(6). Have a costume party, the children dress- 
ing to represent favorite book characters or wear- 
ing symbols to represent them, and guessing what 
each costume means. A prize (a book) could be 
given to the children having the three best cos- 
tumes, and to the child guessing the greatest 
number correctly. 

(7) Get the parents interested by having the 
children report what books their mothers and 
fathers liked best when they were children. 

(8) Talk over with the presidents of the 
women’s clubs their November programs for 
Children’s Book Week. 

(9) Urge local moving picture exhibitors to 
show children’s book films during the week. 

(10) Plan to devote part of a week every year 
in November to this subject of children’s reading. 
Children’s Book Week will be an annual event. 

(Posters—from a painting by Jessie Willcox 
Smith—and stickers advertising the week may be 
obtained from the Children’s Book Week Com- 
mittee, Room 212, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City.) 


MY PATRIOTIC CREED 


I believe 

In my country and her destiny, 

In the great dream of her founders, 
In her place among the nations, 
In her ideals. 

I believe that her democracy must be protected, 
Her privileges cherished, 

Her freedom defended. 

I believe 

That, humbly before the Almighty, 
But proudly before all mankind, 
We must safeguard her standard, 
The vision of her Washington, 

The martyrdom of her Lincoln, 
With the patriotic ardor 

Of the minutemen 

And the boys in blue 

Of her glorious past. 

I believe 

In loyalty to my country, 

Firm, unchanging, absolute. 

Thou in whose sight 

A thousand years are but as yesterday 
And as a watch in the night, 

Help me 

In my weakness 

To make real 

What I believe. 


—“The Liberty Reader.” 
WHAT HAPPENED 


[From the Edinburgh Scotsman.] 


Professor—What happened to Babylon? 
Fresh—It fell. 


Professor—What happened to Tyre? 
Fresh—It was punctured. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

A new element of interest has been infused into 
the Presidential campaign the past week by a di- 
rect appeal to the American people by President 
Wilson, urging the ratification of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The President made 
a personal appeal somewhat similar to this 
shortly before the Congressional elections of 1918, 
asking for a Congress in full sympathy with him; 
but instead of that, the people elected a Congress 
Republican in both branches. What the effect of 
the present appeal may be, it would be rash to 
predict, but the Republican managers do not seem 
to be afraid of it, and the Democratic managers 
and speakers plan to give increased prominence 
to the League issue, which represents a good 
many different things from different points of 
view. 

NINE WARS NOW IN PROGRESS. 

A carefully-prepared summary of existing wars, 
published in the New York Herald, shows nine 
active wars now in progress, in which the natioy- 
als in more than eighteen countries are engaged; 
and besides these, nineteen fronts strongly held by 
the armed forces of various nations, in readiness 
for possible hostilities. The Bolsheviki are fight- 
ing the Poles; the Greeks and Turks are in com- 
bat on the Nationalist front near Smyrna; a Brit- 
ish force is facing the Nationalist front at Ismid; 
two provinces in Southern China are at war with 
each other; General ‘Wrangel and his loyal Rus- 
sians are pressing the Bolsheviki hard in the Cri- 
mea; the Lithuanians and Poles are fighting over 
their boundaries; the British have a serious war on 
their hands in Mesopotamia; the French are fight- 
ing Turks and Arabs in Asia Minor, and the Ital- 
ians also are fighting the Turks in Asia Minor. 
Altogether, it is a war-driven world, and it is not 
strange that Americans are not a unit as to the 
part that the United States should take. 

HAYWOOD AND HIS FELLOW RADICALS. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago has 
affirmed the sentences imposed upon William D. 
Haywood and ninety-three other I. W. W.’s by 
the lower court. Twenty-six of the defendants, 
including Haywood, have been for months at lib- 
erty on bond, twelve have completed their sen- 
tences, and the others are still in the penitentiary. 
Haywood’s sentence is twenty years’ imprison- 
ment and $10,000 fine. The other defendants 
were given shorter terms and smaller fines—the 
charges in all the indictments being “conspiracy 
to violate the selective draft” and “conspiracy to 
violate the Espionage Act.” These are the cases 
which came originally before Judge Landis, 
whose stern treatment of them was made the oc- 
casion of bitter protests by the radicals through- 
out the country. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY POST'S REMOVAL 
DEMANDED. 
The American Legion, at its recent convention, 
strongly demanded the remoyaj of Louis F, Post, 


Assistant Secretary of Labor. The grievance of 
the Legion against Mr. Post is his continual in- 
terference to prevent the deportation of aliens 
convicted of disloyal practices. This was the oc- 
casion of sharp disagreement between Attorney- 
General Palmer and Mr. Post months ago, when 
the Attorney-General found that the “Reds” whom 
he “rounded up” were no sooner under arrest than 
Mr. Post found some reason for releasing them, 
Testifying before a House Committee last May, 
Mr. Post admitted that, exclusive of the group 
deported with Berkman and Emma Goldman, only 
twenty-two aliens had been deported in six 
months; and that he had cancelled the deporta- 
tion warrants of sixty-one Russian workers, and 
1,232 members of the Communist and Commu- 
nist Labor parties. 

A POSSIBLE CLUE TO THE BOMB OUTRAGE. 

The arrest at Pittsburgh, of a Russian named 
Zelenko, who was carrying six sticks of dynamite, 
and who is reported to have made some incrimina- 
ting boasts to a fellow passenger on a train, is 
thought to furnish an important clue to the bomb- 
ing outrage in Wall street. Zelenko was in Brook- 
lyn on the day of the explosion, and left a couple 
of hours before the bomb went off. When ar- 
rested, he had with him thirty feet of fuse and 
caps, as well as the sticks of dynamite, and he 
boasted to his fellow passenger that he had 
enough dynamite secreted “to blow up the whole 
town,” and that the Wall street explosion “was 
only a starter.” There had been a wide-spread 
impression that the Wall street tragedy would 
prove to be the work of Bolshevik plotters, and 
this clue points in that direction. 

THE IRISH QUESTION. 

The Irish question becomes daily more acute, 
through the protracted hunger strike of Mayor 
McSwiney and his associates, and the frequent 
rioting and assassinations at Belfast and elsewhere. 
Neither of the compromise plans advocated ‘by 
Earl Grey and Mr. Asquith makes much head- 
way. The Sinn Feiners insist upon the one thing 
—complete independence as-a republic; and that, 
of course, is a solution to which no English gov- 
ernment could consent. Lloyd George’s latest 
utterance is a denial that Mr. Asquith’s dominion 
home rule plan for Ireland could be passed even 
if its supporters had a majority in the House of 
Commons; though he adds that the situation 
would be different if some one entitled to speak 
for Ireland, whose words could be trusted, would 
undertake the necessary guarantees. 

PROPOSED AUSTRO-GERMAN UNION. 

A serious and, in some respects, a threatening 
question has been raised by the action of the 
Austrian National Assembly in requesting the 
government to take a plebiscite on the proposal 
of union with Germany. The Peace conference, 
in drafting both the Germay and the Austrian 
treaties, included provisions which forbade any 
such ynion; and, in signing them, both govern- 
ments accepted this prohibition, If now, after 
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so short a time, the plebiscite is permitted, and 
the result is in favor of the union, as it pretty 
surely will be, the Allied Powers will be in an awk- 
ward situation, being compelled either to insist 
upon the observance of the treaties, or to permit 
their violation at a very important point. 
A POLISH-SOVIET ARMISTICE. 

An armistice agreement was signed by the Po- 
lish and Soviet peace delegates at Riga, October 
6, which is expected to put an end to the fighting 
between Russians and Poles, which has been in 
progress since December, 1918. This, of course, 
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assuming that the Russians keep their word, 
which under the present government they often 
fail to do. But the Soviet is a great deal less 
haughty than it was before the heavy defeats 
which it has suffered of late from the Poles and 
from General Wrangel’s forces. There are re- 
ports of an anti-Bolshevist wave sweeping over 
Russia, of wholesale surrenders of Reds on the 
Polish front, and of serious disturbances in in- 
dustrial establishments in the territory under the 
Lenine-Trotzky rule; also of food shortage and a 
desperately hard winter ahead. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


If you read the sensational but unanswered-as- 
yet-report of the Interchurch Federation on the 
steel strike, you find that one of the investigators 
was George W. Coleman, of Boston, a leading 
Baptist layman. For some years he has been 
prominent in his own denomination and in the 
Protestant ranks as a champion of social justice 
and the social type of Christianity of which Wash- 
ington Gladden, Josiah Strong, Walter Rauschen- 
busch and Bishop Williams probably have been 
the ablest exponents in this country. 

Coleman's personal and prophetic evolution 
has been exceedingly interesting to me and to 
other friends who knew him in the late ’80’s and 
who have kept watch of him since that time. He 
was not born with a golden spoon in his mouth. 
His formal education stopped with the grade 
schools. He won his first fame, local, sectional 
and national, in the virgin days of the Christian 
Fndeavor movement, when he watched over its 
official journal’s advertising interests, and also 
spoke ardently at its conferences and conventions. 
It was then that he disclosed ability as a speaker 
and as a “mixer” and showed that wealth of inter- 
est in humanity which he never has lost. The re- 
ligion he then believed and taught was individual- 
istic, pietistic, and mainly other-wordly. 

In due time his interest in advertising as a pro- 
fession and his experience in the business led him 
to ever increasing places of responsibility in the 
vocational organization. In due time he became 
president of the National Association, and just at 
a time when ‘he could cast the weight of his per- 
sonal influence and official power in favor of one 
of the best jobs of standardization of business 
ethics that has been done in this country. It put 
the experts in advertising side by side with ad- 
vertisers who had been fighting against abuses: 
and it helped make the press of the country much 
higher toned in its standards of getting business 
than it was in gathering news. 

Under pressure from his admirers and assured 
of the support of elements of the population that 
were without adequate representation in the lo- 
cal legislature, he consented to run for the com- 
mon council of Boston. He was elected, made the 


fight within the council that his friends expected 


that he would; but he declined to let them press 
his candidacy for mayor. 

Insights gained in politics tended to shake some 
of his beliefs as to the causes and cures of social 
wrongs and the adaptability of present forms of 
government to handle contemporary social needs. 
Moreover he ‘had been to New York City and 
seen a vision made real. The use made of Cooper 
Union Sunday evenings in providing a meeting 
place for discussion of live issues of the day cap- 
tured his imagination. ‘High in place in the Bap- 
tist denomination in Boston he had often wished 
that he might help it to get the heterogeneous 
masses of the ancient town. Here seemed to he 
the way out, and back from New York he came 
to found the Ford Hall Sunday meetings, in 
which, from the first, what are now known as 
“forum” methods were used. There is not space 
available here to tell of the service which this 
weekly assembly rendered to the city; of how the 
method was applied to the work of churches, Y. 
M. C. A.’s and specially created organizations in 
the towns of eastern New England, or how it has 
since become a national agency. 

The point to be noted is that Coleman, working 
in a different field, has again become a national 
figure with another large and widely scattered 
group of friends and admirers. For since he re- 
tired from business, he has been a missioner of 
the “forum idea.” sowing the seed in the South, 
in Canada. and for the past two seasons at the 
Chautauquas that are now learning to work the 
scheme, and have a training school for workers 
at the parent New York Assembly. 

Three vears ago Coleman became president of 
the Northern Baptist Association with a constitu- 
encv of several million members. In all the for- 
ward looking developments of this theologicallv 
conservative organization he is a leader, insisting 
on freedom to think and speak on issues of theol- 
ogv and social reconstruction. and laboring to 
induce more Baptist svmpathy for Christian unitv 

There are few men in the country of his precise 
etatus and financial and sectarian past who can 
talk such straight truth to both capitalists and 
workingmen. The extremists in both camps have 
no use for him. The moral passion for social 
righteousness which he has come to have and his 
sympathy for the underdog have helnoed make him 
a very powerful and persuasive speaker, suited 
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for getting at the heart and will of the average 
man and woman. He makes friends easily and 
holds them long; and has more varieties of them 
than Mr. Heinz has pickles. The last generation 
of Christian Endeavorers recall this boyish zeal 
and dogmatism. The great advertising fraternity 
recalls his uplift work as an official. Baptists 
even though they suspect his orthodoxy, are 
proud of what he has done; and a huge host of 
“Forumites” feel indebted to a man who worked 
out a scheme whereby they may get social facts 
and ethics from men and women of renown, and 
later voice much of their own sincere conviction. 

To educators Coleman’s chief title to fame and 
to respect is in his evolving this “Forum” plan 
of popular education, in which the lecture is sup- 
plemented by the “quiz,” and the doors are 
thrown open freely to Jew and Gentile, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, Caucasian and non-Cau- 
casian. It is a pedagogical device serviceable in 
any community and for any cause. It has its own 
technique; and it is significant that a school to 
teach it now flourishes under Chautauqua patron- 
age. 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


George Perry Morris of Washington, who 
watches for “Men of Today” for the Journal of 
Education, has told what the public cares most 
to know of George W. Coleman, now one of the 
really famous men in the promotion of civic right- 
eousness, but we wish to indulge ourselves in a 
chapter of Coleman’s life in which we are sure 
Mr. Morris will be interested, and others who 
chance to know him personally. 

It is mear a third of a century since our family 
physician, then and now, told us of a nephew of 
his whom he thought unusually bright, about to 
graduate from the English High School, Boston, 
who could not go to college and wanted a job. 
Out of friendship for the physician, we made a 
humble place for the lad, primarily as office boy, 
and before we knew it he was in the editorial de- 
partment dictating our policy on all questions 
relevent and irrelevent. He still did office boy 
work, was proofreader, literary editor, and took 
it upon himself to go to the National Education 
Association at San Francisco in 1888. In two 
years he had outgrown our financial possibilities. 

At that time General Joshua L. Chamber- 
lain, then president of Bowdoin College, took it 
into his head to buy the New England Magazine, 
but would not do it unless I would run it for him. 
When his persuasion was overmastering I made 
a proposition that I would be vice-president and 
nominal general manager on condition that I 
might have Edward Everett Hale and Edwin D. 
Mead as editors and make George W. Coleman 
the real manager. Those were great days. Cole- 
man presided once a month over a meeting in 
which he told Hale and Mead how to make a mag- 
ezine. 

After two years he outgrew the magazine and 
accepted a highly responsible position in Rio de 
Janeiro and sailed on a stanch new vessel. 

To my utter amazement I received a telegram 


$61 


later from Norfolk, Virginia, saying that the ves- 
sel was at the bottom of the sea in the West In- 
dies and that he had been picked up by a pass- 
ing vessel. That shipwreck made the George W. 
Coleman whom the world -knows, and of whose 
service to humanity we are most proud. 


AMERICA 

America must finance the world out of its de- 
spair; must help the world back to prosperity; 
must help feed the world; must welcome the 
world’s surplus population; must democratize 
the world; must save the world from anarchy. 

America must lead the world financially, soci- 
ally, industrially, commercially, politically, mor- 
ally. 

SANITY IN SEX* 

This is woman’s hour. For this ‘hour wontan 
has waited for thousands of years. For this 
hour the modern American woman has fought 
a great fight, and for this hour the Christian 
woman has prayed most devoutly. Woman’s 
fight is not over. Her problems have not been 
solved. She has simply won a right to enter 
the lists as a fighter, the right to bring her prob- 
lems before the world. 

One has but to consider what was done to her 
and was not done for her at the National Con- 
vention at Ohicago, and at San Francisco, where 
She had a near recognition but without apparent 
influence. Ghe had a voice when it was the 
voice of the men who managed, but not a whis- 
per even when she wanted anything for 
anybody. 

Women and the friends of women may as well 
understand that where possible the cards are to 
be dealt by men who know the marks on the aces 
and faces. If they doubt it they have but to 
watch the dealings and the doings in any conven- 
tion. 

It is of the highest importance, therefore, that 
women and their friends equip themselves 
watchfully for a game whose umpire is not 
friendly. For the preparation for the strenu- 
ous game that is ahead of them there is no book 
quite so sufficient as “Sanity in Sex,” by William 
J. Fielding (Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York), a ‘book that treats of the problems of 
sex both extensively and intensively. Mr. 
Fielding’s facts and philosophies combine all 
ages and stages of woman’s problems. He is 
prophetic as well as historic. He treats of the 
conditions under which she has been obliged to 
play ther part in various countries at various 
times, but ‘he places greatest emphasis upon 
what the World War has done for women, es- 
pecially American women, industrially, socially 
and civically. 

Mr. Fielding is fearless in facing the past, the 
present, and the future of woman. His facts 
are abundant and reliable, his presentation is 
clear, his treatment is as wholesome as he is 
candid. There is no substitute for Mr. Field- 
ing’s book, for no one else has produced a book 
so comprehensive in its range and so compelling 
in its method, style and spirit. 


*“Sanity in Sex.” 
peak Wittem J. Fielding. York: 
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TOGGENBURG GOATS 


One of the most interesting photographs we 
have seen was of ten kids of the Toggenburg 
goat herd, taken on the beautiful lawn of the 
famous country residence of Mr. Stevens, the 
Chicago merchant, at Lake Geneva. 

Toggenburg goats are the latest word in goat 
culture and ‘Toggenburg kids are the latest word 
in kid frolics. 

These ten kids kept perfectly still while an 
exposure photograph was taken. They all 
iooked at the camera at the right time. They 
all ‘had an intensely alert eye. Never did a can- 
didate for the Presidency pose more artistically 
than did each of these kids. We have never 
seen a more wonderful demonstration of the 
photographer’s art. It was as impossible an 
achievement as we have seen. JHow was it 
possible! we exclaimed. And unless you have 
wholly outgrown your curiosity you are asking 
the same question. First, there were stakes— 
carefully removed from the negative—to which 
each was skilfully wired so that physical move- 
ment was well-nigh impossible. Second, wires 
with slight electric power were attached to each 
goat at strategic points, and ten men ambushed 
in the distant shrubbery thrilled these ten kids 
to attention at the right minute. Third, at the 
same time that the electric sparks called the kid 
squad to attention, a sportive dog dashed out in 
front of the camera so that the eyes were sud- 
denly aglow with interest. The dog was 
eliminated from the negative. 

There was much expense, great skill and de- 
votion to art in the production of that photo- 
gtaph, but it paid a hundred-fold in the admira- 
tion won by the photographer. 

As I looked admiringly upon the photograph 
and listened to the detailed statement of the 
ways and means of achieving it I did some think- 
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ing. What an ideal demonstration of aristo- 
cratic cultural scholarship! How perfectly it 
is staged on the lawn! How carefully youth 
are wired to the traditional culture subjects so 
that they cannot move if they would! How art- 
fully they are electrified at the right minute by 
screened artists who press the electrifying but- 
ton! How brilliant they look when their 
favorite excitement is let loose upon them on 
Class Day! How skilfully everything is elim- 
inated from the negative before they step out 
into the world with the exquisitely artistic pose! 
Wonderful! Marvelous! Miraculous §aristo- 
cratic culture! 
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INTENSIFY BY ROTATION 

It has been clearly demonstrated in many dis- 
tricts that children are more interested, teach- 
ers’ work is more vital, and the entire commun- 
ity is vitalized educationally, industrially and so- 
cially by rotation of subjects. . 

The secret of the success of the rotation plan 
seems to be the fact that each year the entire 
community as well as the teacher and children 
are intensely imterested in an entirely new 
school-community adventure. 

One year in four should be devoted to teach- 
ing growing things intensively, and only one 
year in four should this be the major in a rural 
school. This should be the first year’s work 
because it is to be kept in practice every year. 

One year of intensive learning and three years 
of self-learning by doing what he has learned 
how to do. 

The entire school, at east above the third 
year children, should raise things, and study the 
whole year as to what, when, where, how, and 
why certain things are done as they are. 

Grow things adapted to the community. 

Study the things that they grow, or that are 
grown where they can study them. 

Do not study any plant that they cannot see 
growing. 

No matter if the course of study, or a pamph- 
let, or article says study it, don’t study it unless 
the children can study the thing itself as it grows. 

There is nothing printed or spoken that any 
teacher can wisely use without using her own 
brains. 


You cannot teach corn, even, in the terms of 


the lives of the people unless corn is raised by | 


the people. 


Whatever is learned should be so learned that 
it will be used ever after as far as its use is prac- 
tical. 

For instance, if a growing thing is fully taught 
in the school year of 1919 and 1920, and is so 
taught that it need not be taught again in that 
school until 1923-4, it should be kept in practice 
every year. 

Not alone the things that have been grown 
under instruction in 1919-20, but if the study 
about growing things by growing things has 
been well done the’ children will grow a lot of 
other things profitably every year, 
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Nothing is well tatight that does not enable 
a child to do other similar things as well as he 
does the things he has been taught to do. 

No one has learned about growing things by 
growing things in 1919-20 well unless he has 
learned to grow some things in such a way that 
he will want to learn how to grow other things 
the next year, and still other things in other 
years. 

No teaching of growing things is a success 
unless the boys and girls raise things they have 
not learned to raise, unless they themselves learn 
to learn how to raise many other things in other 
years. 

The year that is devoted to growing things 
must be so extensive in scope and so intensive 
in the practice that there will be enough to keep 
the children busy in applying it and in develop- 
ing it to last the children and the community for 
three years without requiring any special atten- 
tion by the teacher. 

Much of the reading above the third grade 
should pertain to the things that are being 
learned and done directly by the children. 

The children should write about everything 
they learn by doing. 

kivery child should write so legibly that every 
other child can read what he has written. 

No child should read to the school what he 
has written, but everything written should be 
read by some other child. 

In this way children will write legibly. 

It is not a reading lesson when a child reads 
his own composition, for he knows what he has 
written. It is the best of a reading lesson when 
the child reads what another child has written, 
for he does not know what the other child said, 
and he must give it his own interpretation and 
emphasis. This is real, honest sight reading. 

The children should have learned about num- 
ber, the processes and use of number in the first 
three years. Now the arithmetic should be 
largely practice. There is not a week in which 
there is not abundant opportunity to use num- 
ber in measuring, in weighing, in buying seed, 
in selling or estimating product and value. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER* 

Since Page’s “Theory and Practice” there has 
been no book for “The Classroom Teacher” 
quite so masterful as the book by Dr. George 
Drayton Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt in Dr. 
Strayer’s new “American Education Series.” 

As we know American schools today we are 
quite sure that Messrs. Strayer and Engelhardt 
have demonstrated beyond all other authors skill 
in meeting the needs and desires of the great 
American school world of today, and consummate 
art in tactfully threading their way around psy- 
chological rocks and over pedagogical shoals. It 
Keeps in more channels and avoids more slues 


*“The Classroom Teacher at Work in American 
Schools.” By George Drayton Strayer and N. L. Enge)- 
hardt, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 400 pp. 


than any other book for teachers that we have 
seen. 

They may not satisfy the reactionaries, of whom 
there are few, and we are quite sure that it wall 
not please the Society of Progressive Education 
for nothing can fit more than one of the pedal 
appendages of the centipedic Progressive Soci- 
ety, but we are sure that Messrs. Strayer and 
Engelhardt have come nearer than has any one 
else to the making of a Claude Lorraine book, 
gathering suggestions that are needed every day 
by every classroom teacher. 

It is high art which is here displayed in not 
leaving any teacher satisfied with the doing of 
anything just because it has long been done im 
that way, and, yet, not make him restless simply 
because a good thing is not a new thing. 

There is little of the personal element such as 
Dr. O. T. Corson puts into his advice and coun- 
sel, and yet there is nothing mechanical such as 
one finds in most books that are patched up 
“from the best books that have gone before.” 

lt is a new book, made because there is need of 
a new book, and not a new book merely because 
a market can be made for a new book. 

It is a book that would not have been made 
before the World War and yet it is not made be- 
cause there has been a World War. 

It is a book that will help a teacher of trainers 
to train teachers to be, but it is equally a book 
for teachers in service to learn by themselves how 
to teach better while in service. 

In short “The Classroom Teacher” is a skilful 
work of art, or if you prefer, it is an artistic dem- 
onstration of skill in meeting the needs of the 
greatest number of teachers of today and tomor- 
row. 
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A WONDERFUL PARAGRAPH 

We sincerely hope that no one will read the 
following paragraph whose Christian faith is 
shaky, but we are glad to have read it. 

We think there are many who should read it 
today. We have a-growing conviction that the 
most unQhristian people whom we know are 
those who think they must measure their Chris- 
tian love by their violent hatred of other people 
who think they love the Lord also. 

James Oliver Curwood has written the follow- 
ing remarkable paragraph: “I think the reason 
the Catholic Church is the only church which is 
growing to any extent is because it is the only 
church which is holding out its arms as a mother 
and giving a human being a breast upon which 
to lay his head when he is in trouble. Yet T ani 
not a Catholic. Neither am I a Protestant. I do 
not belong to the High, Low, Broad, or Free 


Church. I do not confess to Romanism, Popery, 


or Protestantism any more than I do to Moham- 
medanism, Calvinism, or the doctrines of the Tat- 


ter-Day Saints. I am not a sectarian any more’ 


than I am a Shaker or a Restitutionist. ; 
I can look upon the Mussulman at prayer, or the 


Parsee at his devotion, or the Eskimo calling, 


upon his unseen spirits with the same feeling of 
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brotherhood and understanding that I can see a 
congregation of Baptists or Methodists singing 
their praise to the God on high. I do not pity or 
condemn the African savage and the Indian of 
the Great Barrens because they see their God 
through another vision than that of the Christian. 
There were many roads that led to old Rome. 
And there are many roads, no matter how twisted 
and dark they seem to us, that lead to the better 
after-life.” 

I should grieve exceedingly if 1 thought this 
was to disturb one’s Christian faith, but 1 shail 

rieve also if it does not tone down the damnable 
hatred that some otherwise good people have for 
persons of other faiths. 


REALLY MAKING REAL AMERICANS* 


The only real Americanization is the making 
men and women live an American life. It means 
much to have people from other lands dress like 
Americans. When a Chinaman, a Japanese, an 
Indian wears American clothes he is much nearer 
an American than he was before. It means more 
to have newly arrived people from lands with an- 
other language speak and write good English. 
But neither of these transformations makes one 
an American unless he lives the American life. 
That one may be taught to live the American 
life at the same time that he is learning the Ameri- 
can language seems mot to have dawned upon 
teachers of foreigners, young and old, especially 
the adult foreigners. 

The original evening schools often failed be- 
cause mature men and women were given chil- 
dren’s books. We have heard a vigorous man 
taught by a young woman to read about “Little 
Bo-Peep and Her Lost Sheep.” 

Now, thanks to Rose M. O’Toole and her pub- 
lishers, a man can learn to read “Safety First,” 
The Factory Fire Drill, Meeting a Fellow Coun- 
tryman Here, An American Home, An American 
Family, Ventilation, Sanitation, Health Rules, 
Renting a Room, What to Do in Case of Acci- 
dent, Applying for Work, Buying Clothes, Buying 
Shoes, A Fruit Peddler, Telephoning for a Doc- 
tor, Going to a Dentist. The “Facts” at the end 
of each lesson prepare the foreigner for becom- 
ing an American citizen. 

Not the least of the significant phases of the 
book is the skillful way in which the fundamen- 
tal facts about the troublesome sounds in our 
language are taught, and also the use of do and 
does, mine, yours, theirs, have, no, and _ similar 
important incidental facts. Miss O’Toole, herself 
a teacher of long experience, makes a distinct 
contribution to the teaching of English by the 
original scheme of pivotal words and sentences 
which she has found effective and result-getting. 

The first fourth of the book is devoted to pre- 
senting a multitude of helpful suggestions as to 
how the teacher may make the best use of his 
opportunities in day school or evening school 
Boston, New York, Chicas: C. Heath's 

pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 
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where there are persons trying to learn English. 

In this illustrated book of fifty-five lessons 
there is material for the best of reading lessons, 
for the best of language lessons, while initiating 
a child or adult into many of the most mmportant 
features of living an American life. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 

One of the most significant meetings each year 
is that of the University Convocation at Albany, 
which was on October 7-8 this year, and was in 
part a celebration of the beginnings at James- 
town and Plymouth, 

The general theme of the Convocation was 
“The Schools, Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” 

The most attractive feature of the Convocation, 
largely because it could not be presented by any- 
one else, was the address by George A. Plimpton 
of New York City on “The First New York and 
New England School Books” with an exhibit of 
the only collection of its kind in the world which 
Mr. Plimpton thas collected with rare devotion. 
An important feature was an address by Henry 
Van Dyke on William Dean Howells. This alone 
would make any meeting famous. Mr. Howells 
was the last literary man of his time, and Dr. Vaa 
Dyke is the dean of the Essayists of Appreciation. 

Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, son of the tenth President 
of the United States, and for many years presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, spoke for Vir- 
ginia. 

“The Training of the Teacher of Tomorrow” 
was the theme of the Dean of Education of Har- 
vard, Dr. Holmes; “The Rural School of Tomor- 
row” was the subject selected by Mabel Carney 
of Teachers’ College, New York, the really emi- 
nent leader in rural school activities. “The City 
School of Tomorrow” was ably presented by Su- 
perintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, and “The 
College of Tomorrow” was the subject selected 
by Dean Angier of Yale. 

The Convocation dealt with highly important 
subjects and each was treated by a master. Dr. 
John H. Finley is a master in organization and 
matchless in the presentation of speakers. 


oo? 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 


Vocational education is to be much more than 
education for a vocation. It is to be education 
by and through the study of vocation. It is not 
what the vocation is to be to the student as a 
working factor in life but rather how can a 
knowledge of a vocation function in the educa- 
tion of young people. A vocation which a lad 
studies is to be the laboratory of his education. 

A type-form study is now known to be little 
more than toy-work if the child likes it, and 
stupid routine if it is repellent. 

An “affective experience” really requires a 
purposefulness, a future hope, an advantageous 
adventure. 


No one has put as much mental power 


*“Vocational Education.” By David Snedden. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, Cloth. 6587 pp. 
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into the study of the evolution of vocational 
education as has David Snedden. No one has 
linked it with civic crisesas has he. No one 
has related it to commercialized industry, or has 
followed the turning of farming into an agricul- 
tural industry as-has he. No one has seen so 
clearly the effect of the machine upon the man 
or has interpreted so faithfully the responsibility 
of the school for directing the tendencies of the 
times to the advantage of American man- 
hood and womanhood. 

In this book of near six hundred pages Dr. 
Snedden ‘has opened his treasure-house of in- 
formation and experience, of fact and philos- 
ophy, and invites all earnest students as well as 
curious inquirers to enjoy converse with him 
or rather, his conversation with them, for there 
is nothing stilted or pedantic, nothing conven- 
tional or controversial about it, nothing auto- 
cratic or arrogant. It is wholesome democracy in 
action. 

No one can safely write or talk about voca- 
tional progress in school or out without ac- 
quainting ‘himself with this book. Not to know 
it would be like describing Central Europe with- 
out having heard of the World War, like teach- 
ing physics without having heard of electrons, or 
farming without knowing the difference between 
alfalfa and timothy. 
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THE COLLEGE AND NEW AMERICA* 


Here is the book “we long have sought and 
mourned because we found it not.” 

President Suzzallo in the introduction says 
truly and effectively: “It reveals the ineffective- 
ness of many of our sacred presuppositions and 
uncriticised academic ideals, and points the way 
‘to a better scheme of conscious values and de- 
liberated practices.” 

Dr. Hudson, the author, says :— 

“American education will be refashionéd upon 
some more or less utilitarian basis. The impend- 
ing error is that this basis will be the thing near- 
est at hand,—vocationalism, or some of the stri- 
dent forms of materialistic efficiency. . . . We 
must save the American college from such second- 
rate purposes in a day when, nevertheless, the 
college must amply and promptly justify itself 
by some purpose.” 

President Suzzalbo has never said a truer word, 
however trite it may appear, than when he says: 
“It should be read by every college teacher and 
administrator.” We would like to add “and by 
every alumnus of the colleges and universities.” 
Indeed, it would be a great service to humanity, 
especially to America, if every alumnus was re- 
quired to pass an examination on this book in 
order to retain his degree. 

We have seen nothing quite so refreshing. It 
is a criticism on the colleges but a Big Brother 
activity toward the colleges. 

It is not only a discussion of college affairs 


*“The College and New America.” By Jay William 
Hudson. professor of philosophy in the University or 
Missouri. With an Introduction by Henry Suzzallo, 
roe of the University of Washingten. New York: 

Appleton & Co, Cloth. Price, $2, 
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but a genuine treatise on Americanizing the 
brainy men and women of the United States who 
need Americanizing more, indeed, than do the 
men in the mine and factory. 

Jay William Hudson comes the nearest being 
a leader of leaders of men and women with brains 
that we have known. He reveals poise as well as 
power, and sense in sentiment. 

Read this book with devotion and then ask 
every college man and woman, past and present: 
“Have you read “The College and New 
America’?” 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
“The Power of the Press” is no joke, either to 
the public or the publisher. One day it is 


so powerful as to paralyze the public and the next - 


day so powerless as to paralyze the publisher. 

Never did any man in the world’s history com- 
mand so many readers of daily papers and mag- 
azines as does William Randolph Hearst, and 
never did any man have command of a fourth 
of as many readers as does he, and never was a 
man more determined to wield ‘his influence 
dominantly than was he at the Republican and 
at the Democratic National Conventions, and so 
far as may be judged by results his influence was 
a negligible quantity in both conventions and in 
any and all of the subsequent side shows. 

Two journalistic waifs at Marion and Dayton 
are attracting more attention than the millions 
of his daily circulation and monthly sales. 

On the other hand in a recent New York 
city election all the great dailies of that city 
with audiences that comprised all the “better 
class” of readers had not influence enough to 
be “scattering.” 

Despite such facts everyone knows that under 
normal conditions the journalist wields a fabu- 


_lous influence, and he who fears the press and 


he who would use the press alike need to read 
the “History of Journalism in the United States,” 
by George Henry Payne (D. Appleton and 
Company; New York. $2.50). 

Valuable as is this book to students of Amer- 
ican life, it is invaluable to students of journal- 
ism. It presents a ‘history of American jour- 
nalism from the first newspaper to the present 
day. The most important newspapers are 
taken up in chronological order. The growth 
of party press, suffrage and slavery as factors 
in journalism, the development of papers in the 
Middle West and West, the inauguration of 
penny papers, the editors of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction periods, the growth of modern 
journalism and scores of other similar subjects 
receive adequate attention. 

In outlining the relations of the press to gov- 
ernment and to the people a compact marshal- 
ing of a world of facts shows ‘how resistless has 
been the law of advancement. 

Mr. Payne is a newspaper man of wide ex- 
perience and a_ lecturer on journalism. His 
book is the result of many years of study of the 
press as a factor in national development, 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 


NOTICED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


PAGINAS SUDAMERICANAS. By Helen Phipps, 
Instructor in Spanish, University of Texas. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 236 pp. Price, 88 cents. 

The best thought in language teaching favors the 
use in elementary classes, especially in high schools, 
of what. Lawrence A. Wilkins, the foremost author- 
ity on language teaching methods in the country, 
calls “constructed” texts, as opposed to so-called 
“classics.” Miss Phipps here presents an elementary 
Spanish reader that has all the good points of the 
“constructed” reader, combined with the advantage 
of being written by Spanish-Americans. Her text is 
mostly adapted from the Spanish edition of the Pan- 
American Union Bulletin, and is therefore free from 
conversation, dialogue, and idioms lugged in to illus- 
trate a point, the style being pure narrative descrip- 
tion of practically uniform difficulty throughout. 
There is no story-interest; the book simply presents 
in a dignified way the essential interesting facts 
about each country, such as its history, geography, 
economic possibilities, large cities, government, lead- 
ing industries, etc. Striking chapters are those on 
“vegetable ivory,” the “jipijapa” (“Panama”) hat in- 
dustry, “hierba mate” (an herb infusion similar to 
tea, but more stimulating), and the saltpetre indus- 
try of Chile. For each chapter the editor has pro- 
vided brief “cuestionarios.” The usual vocabulary is 
included. There are numerous illustrations. The ex- 
cellence of paper and typography that characterizes 
the previous books of the New-World Spanish Se- 


ries is maintained in this latest addition to a worthy 
list. 


LA CHANSON DE ROLAND. A Modern French 
Translation of Miiller’s Text of the Oxford Manu- 
script. With introduction, bibliography, notes, in- 
dex, map, illustrations, and manuscript readings. 
By James Geddes, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages, Boston University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 476 pp. 

It is impossible to read the “Chanson de Roland” in 
the original without previous training in Old French; 
but it is possible for any student of French to read 
and enjoy this modern French version of the poem by 
Professor Geddes. In concise, real French he gives 
a straightforward translation of the 4000-odd lines of 
the poem, albeit retaining all the archaic flavor of 
the original masterpiece. But the book is more than 
a mere translation; it is an introduction to the “Ro- 
land” itself. Professor Geddes is a former pupil of 
Professor E. S. Sheldon of Harvard, the greatest liv- 
ing authority on Old French, and that influence, once 
undergone, is always potent. So we find over eighty 
pages of the text devoted to a scholarly summary of 
all that is known of the poem,—its manuscripts, its 
language, its contents, its characters, its metrical 
structure, its place in literature, etc. This is fol- 
lowed by an extremely valuable bibliography, in 
French, comprising 365 entries; not a mere catalogue 
of books, but a real bibliography, with summaries, 
covering all the phases of Roland-study: philological, 
historical, critical, literary. Full notes, a number of 
pages of variant readings, and an adequate index are 
included. A word of praise is- also due the illustra- 
tions, which are taken from old manuscripts and add 
interest and atmosphere to the study of the poem, 
Not only teachers of French, but ali those who love 


the fascinating medieval period, will find this book 
of absorbing interest and never-ending utility. 


READING, WRITING, AND SPEAKING SPANISH, 
By Margaret C. Dowling, Mission High School, 
San Francisco. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pp. 

This attractive little book for beginners in Span- 
ish makes a splendid text for Junior High Schools, 
and serves as an introduction to the language and a 
foundation for later more thorough study. Its aim 
is “to give a working vocabulary and ability to use 
it in speaking and writing simple Spanish.” The ma- 
terial is extremely interesting and of a practical na- 
ture, and is attractively presented. The vocabulary 
taught is not all-embracing, but it does include many 
words of common, frequent use. 

The reading texts deal with everyday life, Spanish- 
American life and customs, etc., agreeable illustra- 
tions adding much to their charm. Proper attention 
is paid to building up a vocabulary by the use of anal- 
ogy, lists of words alike or nearly alike in Spanish 
and English being utilized for the purpose. The 
“familiar” pronouns and verb-forms are not given 
except in paradigms, the pupils using “usted” exclu- 
sively from the start. The exercises are of different 
sorts and of varied interest. The usual vocabularies 
and index are included. The book is thoroughly at- 
tractive physically, something not to be neglected in 
these days when rising costs have compelled the use 
of inferior paper and inferior binding. For young 
pupils the book has pronounced usefulness, both be- 
cause it is adapted to their years and experience, and 
because it is interesting, well-graded, and attractive. 


MES PREMIERS PAS EN FRANCAIS. REGLES 
ET EXERCICES GRAMMATICALES. By Nannie 
G. Blackwell and Clio M. Chilcott, Washington 
Irving High School, New York City. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company. Paper. 48 pp. 

This interesting pamphlet is intended as a supple- 
ment to the highly popular “Premiers Pas en Fran- 
cais,” although it may also be used independently. 
The original book follows a method chiefly oral, and 
the function of this supplement is to afford written 
drill work thereon, preceded by a systematic presen- 
tation (in French) of the main facts of grammar. A 
résumé of inflected forms is also provided. This new 
material brings “Mes Premiers Pas” completely ito 
accord with the syllabus of the New York City 
Schools. The vowel chart ( a unique adaptation of 
the vowel triangle) included in the pamphlet is the 
work of Dr. Alexander Green of D. C. Heath and 
Company, and is a very clever arrangement, the 
amount of rounding and opening being vividly illus- 
trated graphically. The typography is unusually 
clear and clean as in the original book. 


GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANA. Spanish version by 
Padre Isla of the French original of Lesage. Ab- 

breviated and edited, with conversation and com: 
position exercises and vocabulary, by Ventura Fu- 
entes and Victor E. Francois, of the College of the 
City of New York. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
Cloth. 216 pp. 


is a new edition of an old faverite, onee mnie 


yersally read in Spanish classes, but of Jate years 
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neglected in favor of original Spanish works. The 
editors have reduced the story to 110 pages by 
omitting much irrelevant matter, and have printed 
the text in accordance with modern spelling and ac- 
centuation. Excellent exercises for conversation and 
composition, with review of grammar forms and 
principles, have been provided, and the volume con- 
tains, in addition to the usua] vocabulary, an appen- 
dix of verbs. 

Teachers who wish to read an 18th century work 
translated from French rather than current Span- 
ish originals such as the “Tres comedias modernas” 
published by the same firm, or the many contempor- 
ary plays, short stories, etc.. now available, will find 
this a thoroughly satisfactory edition of such a book. 
It is suitable for use in the second year of high 
school. 


HARTZENBUSCH: JUAN DE LAS VINAS. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by James 
Geddes, IJIr., Professor of Romance Languages in 
Boston University. With direct method exercises 
by Grace E. and Bertha A. Merrill. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 136 pp. ; 
Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, in spite of his Ger- 

mn name, was one of the leading Spanish drama- 
tists of the earlier period of the 19th century. The 
present text makes available a two-act farce, highly 
amusing and interesting, and thoroughly adapted for 
use in American classes in Spanish. Professor Ged- 
des, an experienced editor, has prepared adequate in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary, and two of his 
graduate students at Boston University have collabo- 
rated by furnishing direct method exercises of a 
varied and interesting character based on the text. 
Conversation, composition, free composition, and 
grammar review all are provided for. “La coja y el 
encogido,” another of the comedies of Hartzenbusch, 
has long been a great favorite with both students 
and teachers, and this satisfactory edition of “Juan 
de las Vifias”’ should enjoy popularity and success. It 
surely deserves it. 


SHORT STORIES FROM THE SPANISH. Eng- 
lished by Charles B. McMichael, Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. Boards. Illustrated. 116 pp. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

The American reading public is rapidly being edu- 
cated in Spanish literature. There are few people 
today who think that Spain has produced only one 
writer—Blasco Ibafez—since Cervantes. Even Span- 
ish art—thanks to the Hispanic Society of America 
—and Spanish music are no longer closed books to 
us. One of the manifestations of this new and grow- 
ing interest in Spanish culture is the number of 
books that have been translated from Spanish within 
the last couple of years. Most of them have been 
novels, however; it has remained for Judge Mc- 
Michael to give us a series of contemporary short 
stories. In this book he presents some of the finest 
work of Rubén Dario, the apostle of the great “mod- 
ernista” movement, of Leopoldo Alas (Clarin), and of 


Jacinto Octavio PicOén. Included are the famous 
“Death of the Empress of China” (Dario), “After 
the Battle” (Pic6n), and “Adios, Cordera!” (Alas), 


and four other stories. Intense, gripping, moving, the 
stories are representative of the art of the short 
story and of the Spanish narrative genius. Mr. Mc- 
Michael has performed his task—a difficult one— 
faithfully and well. No lover of fiction can afford 
to miss this collection. 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
| Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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ELEMENTS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. With 


phonetic drills and transcriptions. By James F. 
Broussard, United States Naval Academy. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth. 96 pp. 


The Modern Language department at Annapolis is 
making a remarkable contribution to language 
teaching: the names of the lamented Morrison, Fer- 
nandez, Moreno-Lacalle, the Laguardia brothers, Col- 
ton, Purdie, and Broussard are well-known to lan- 
guage specialists. In the field of phonetics and the 
teaching of correct pronunciation Annapolis has 
played a conspicuous part; in addition to Colton’s 


masterly “Phonétique Castillane,” it has produced 
Moreno-Lacalle’s “Elements of Spanish Pronuncia- 
ation” (Scribner), and the present work. Like its 


sister velume, Broussard’s “French Pronunciation” 
gives a practical introduction to the subject rather 
than an extended treatise on phonetics. About 30 
pages are devoted to French sounds, with charts and 
diagrams, the explanaticns being plain and non-tech- 
nical; about 30 more to excellent drills on pronuncia- 
tion; and most of the rest of the book to every- 
day phrases, anecdotes, and words and music of 
songs, this part of the volume being printed in the 
usual spelling with interlinear phonetic transcription. 
The book also contains a suggested course of ten 
lessons in pronunciation, orthographic rules for con- 
sonants, etc. It should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive teacher of French. 


BOCCACCIO AND HIS IMITATORS. In German, 
English, French, Spanish, and Italian Literature. 
By Florence Nightingale Jones. Chicago: Chi- 
cago University Press. Paper. 46 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 
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This concise work will be of great value to stu- 


’ dents of Italian or Comparative Literature, particu- 
i larly those who are interested in the sources of plots. 
4 a Miss Jones, after an introductory essay on the gen- 
ih eral subject of the influence of Boccaccio, lists under 
each of the 100 tales of the Decameron the names 


of books, stories, plays, etc., inspired by it, with dates 
and authors. Altogether some 800 distinct works 
whose plots are drawn in whole or in part from the 
Decameron are listed. In English, for example, we 
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have the Boccaccio influence in Chaucer, Shakspere, 
Ben Jonson, Greene, Beaumont and Fletcher, Pope, 
Dryden, Leigh Hunt, and Tennyson. 
and nation F. Hopkinson Smith, in “Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,” relates the story of “The One- 
Legged Goose,” which goes back to Dec. VI, 4. In- 
deed, though it may be sacrilegious to say it, Bo- 
ccaccio rivals the Bible as a source of literary in- 
spiration in all languages. This useful handbook 
shows in part the extent of his influence. 


In our own day 


EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY. .By Alfred Vivian, Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, Ohio State University. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 560 pp. 

The youth of today may not learn any more than their 
fathers and grandfathers did, but they certainly have 
wonderful textbooks to “learn out of.” This fact 1s 
strikingly illustrated by Vivian's “Everyday Chemistry,” 
Think of a book on chemistry that devotes _ practically 
half of its pages to such subjects as the composition of 
plants and the chemistry of their growth human foods, 
digestion, fermentation, principles of nutrition, 
milk and its products, food preservation, antiseptics 
‘ and disinfectants, the feeding of farm animals, paints 
and varnishes, cleaning materials, insecticides and fungi- 
cides, and the study, care, fertilizing, and utilization of 
soils! (These are not all the topics, either!) This ‘s 
chemistry in daily life, chemistry a live, fundamental! 
branch of education. Nor is the formal part of chemis- 
try neglected—although its treatment is free from 
formalism—for the first part of the book is a systematic 
treatise on organic and inorganic chemistry, with a sane, 
practical discussion of the elements, atomic weights, etc. 
Each chapter is followed by abundant, illuminating exer- 
cises, and each is profusely illustrated by pictures, dia- 
grams, and tables. The introduction gives clear direc- 
tions for laboratory manipulations, and the appendix 
contains lists of chemicals needed for classes, substances 
which may be obtained locally as required, apparatus for 
the laboratory in general, and apparatus required by 
each student. An adequate index is provided. The 
book is an ideal textbook for chemistry courses in high 
schools, vocational courses in agriculture, and classes in 
home economics; but it will do anyone a lot of good to 
read it. 


LOST RIVER, OR THE ADVENTURES OF TWO 
BOYS IN THE BIG WOODS. By Allen Chaffee. 
Illustrated by Peter Da Ru. Springfield, Mass.; 
Milton Bradley Company. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is one of the most captivating stories for boys 
that we have seen. Any boy, every boy, of any age will 
read it devouringly. The setting is perfect—a hundred 
miles in a Northern Maine forest by two boys who are 
lost. One is a city Boy Scout, and the other a back- 
woods lad. Each knew what the other did not know 
and thought what the other could not have thought.’ It 
is brimful of information which a city boy needs to 
know and of which country boys need to know, but over 
and above all else it is captivatingly entertaining. The 
illustrations would make a red-blooded boy read it if 
nothing else would. 


IMAGINATION AND ITS PLACE IN EDUCATION. 
By Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Cloth. +214 pp. Price, $1.48. 

This book clearly defines the imagination, showing its 
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relations to other mental processes, its uses and pleas- 
ures to children and adults, its dangers, and its pedagogi- 
cal significance in the school subjects. While not dis- 
regarding scientific research and theory it is largely con- 
cerned with the presentation of concrete facts as to the 
imagination of individual children and adults under vari- 
ous circumstances. It also shows at every stage th: 
kind of mental activity that is favorable to efficiency in 
mental tasks, to the maintenance of mental balance, and 
to the enjoyment of life. Every chapter is rich in illus- 
trations from actual cases, and each is provided with 
exercises. A bibliography is appended. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is well-known as an_ educational 
writer. Besides his masterly “The Individual in the 
Making,” he has written “Fundamentals of Child Study,” 
“Genetic Psychology.” “Fundamentals of Sociology,” 
and other books. He has an engaging method of pres- 
entation, and a style which, while devoid of “fine writ- 
ing,” is English at its best—simple, lucid, vivid. Some 
of the chapter headings are: Mental Images, Images and 
Percepts, Mental Laws and Imagination, Imagination 
and Memory, Feeling and Imagination, Imgination and 
Dreaming, Reasoning and Imagination, Early Develop- 
ment of Imagination, Later Development, The Period of 
Imaginative Play, Constructing the Real World, The 
Period of Daydreams, Evils and Dangers of Imagina- 
tion in Children, Imagination in Reading and Spelling, 
Drawing, Arithmetic, Geography, History and Litera- 
ture, and Nature Study and Science. 

The volume should be in every educational 
and is an ideal book for teachers’ reading circles. 


library 


BOY SCOUTS ON THE TRAIL. By 
New York: Barse & Hopkins. Cloth. 
252 pp. 

This is the latest story of the “Boy Scout Life 
Series,” which includes “The Boy Scout Fire Fight- 
ers,” “The Boy Scouts of the Lighthouse Troop,” 
“The Boy Scout Trail Blazers,” “The Boy Scout 
Treasure Hunters,” “The Boy Scouts Afloat,” “Boy 
Scouts Courageous,” and “Boy Scouts to the Rescue.” 
The series has the approval of the Boy Scouts of 


John Garth. 
Illustrated. 


America. Mr. Garth has written an interesting story 
which gives play to the ideals of the Boy Scout 
movement, particularly unselfishness, patriotism, 


and helpfulness. We would like to remind him, how- 
ever, that manly boys, Boy Scout or otherwise, do not 
lie around with their heads on each other’s knees or 
stomachs (p. 48). 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
In the Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools. By 
Frances Elliott Clark and the Educational Department. 
Camden, N. J.: Victor Talking Machine Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 175 pp. Price, $1.00 
This attractive little book is “designed to meet the 

needs of the child mind during sensory period of de- 
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Often Wished 


for a book that would give you in 
a brief, interesting, and under- 
standable way the fundamental 
principles of business—how it is 
organized and carried on? 


Haven't you also recognized for 
a long time the necessity for an 
orderly, teachable, and systematic 
course in business training to back 
up your courses in bookkeeping 
and stenography ? 


Business Organization and 
Administration 


by 
J. Anton de Haas, New York University 


solves both problems. It is just the book 
for the business man as wellas for the potential 
business man now attending your school. 


Business Organization and Administration 
was prepared to meet a demand, and progres- 
sive schools everywhere have been quick to 
grasp their opportunity to give their students 
the instruction they expect to receive when 
they enter upon a business course. 


Bookkeeping, business arithmetic, com- 
mercial law, economics, shorthand and type- 
writing are essential and necessary subjects 
in every business course. Students learn 
something of business principles from each of 
these subjects, but why limit your instruction 
to the more or less clerical subjects at a sacri- 
fice of the fundamentals? The bookkeeper 
or stenographer with a good technical knowl- 
edge of his subjects will get along fairly well 
while working under instructions, but when 
he is thrown on his own resources he must 
know something of the structure of business. 


A reading of this book will convince you that 
it should be in the hands of every one of your 
students. The retail price is $1.60, but a 
sample copy will be sent you upon receipt of 
$1.20. 


Editors of 
The Living 
Literature Series 


Richard Burton 


Editor-in-chief 


Edwin Bjorkman 
Albert Bushnell Hart 
Brander Matthews 
William Lyon Phelps 
Charles E. Rhodes 
Leon H. Vincent 


Distinctive Features 
1. Scholarship 


2. Stories new, fresh, alive 
3. Omission of unnecessary notes 


4. Students are encouraged to read 
for appreciation and enjoyment 


First Titles 
(All on Approved List) 

List Price Net Price 

Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
$0 $0.45 
Burney’s Evelina (Bjorkman). —.92 69 

Selected Writings of Abraham 
Lincoln .56 

Huxley’s Autobiography and 
Essays (Matthews) -------- 67 50 

Thackeray's Barry Lyndon 
(Rhodes)... .88 .66 

Dickens's Barnaby Rudge 
( Vincent) 1.00 .75 


Sheridan’s The Rivals (Phe/ps) In preparation 


Samples will be sent to English teachers 
postpaid on receipt of the net price. 


Books found unsatisfactory may be re- 
turned for credit. 


New York Chicago 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston San Francisco 
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velopment; to be used with the Victrola and Victor Rec- 
ords.” It contains chapters on “The Universal Need of 
Music,” “Education Through Music,” “The Supervision 
of Music Appreciation,” “Beginning Cultural Hearing,” 
“Rhythm,” “Song,” “Instrumental Music,” “Suggested 
Lessons,” “Lesson Building,” “Correlations,” “Primary 
Stories and Poems,” sketches of the boyhoods of Han- 
del, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, and suggestions for spe- 
cial celebrations, indexing records, making the most of a 
record, etc. Each chapter is full of interesting material 
—words of songs, suggestions for presentation, and lists 
of records adapted to the particular phase under consid- 
eration. The volume is charmingly illustrated, many of 
the pictures being in colors, and beautiful printed. It 
is a real addition to any library, and a veritable treasure 
to any parent or teacher of children. No one who has 
seen—or heard— the pitiful attempts of child-fingers to 
render classic masterpieces can fail to see the advantage 
of teaching music appreciation before attempting music 
rendition. Many an adult remembers the torture of 
“taking his lesson,” “staying in to practice,” “playing a 
piece”—and thinks of music in terms of his early hatred 
of it; the children of this generation will love and enjoy 
music as music, thanks to the saner attitude that is com- 
ing. In this work of cultivating appreciation the newer 
methods in music education, and especially the artistic 
facilities offered by the highly-developed phonograph of 
today, must play an increasingly great and noble part. 
“Music Appreciation for Little Children” is obtainable 
at Victor dealers, or direct from the publishers ($1.15 
postpaid). 


THE SOOTHSAYER. By Verner von Heidenstam, 
Nobel Prize Winner, 1916. Authorized translation 
from the Swedish by Karoline Knudsen. 

THE BIRTH OF GOD. By the same. Translated 
by the same. 

Boston: The Four Seas Company. Cloth. Each, 

$1.25. 

No winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature is, or 
should be, wholly lacking in interest to the American 
reading public. The Four Seas Company is to be com- 
mended for making available these authorized transla- 
tions from the Swedish of two one-act plays by Verner 
von Heidenstam, the great Swedish dramatist, poet, 
novelist, and historian.. A preacher of Hellenic epicur- 
eanism and Oriental quietism, in these plays he takes as 
theme the eternal search for truth. “The Soothsayer” 
has for its setting Greece just before and after the Bat- 
tle of Salamis (480 B. C.), and for its lesson “Thou 
canst not serve two Gods.” “The Birth of God” has for 
its scene a temple ruin in Karnak, its dominant note be- 
ing “Search and thou shalt find thy God.” Only when 
“the Stranger” is ready to sacrifice himself does he find 
the God whom he has sought. Both plays are marked 
by richness of imagery and purity of style. For this last 
quality, of course, we must thank the translator as well 
as the poet. Indeed, Miss Knudsen seems throughout to 
be permeated with the spirit of true poetry; the plays are 
worth reading as works in English, not merely as trans- 
lations from a great foreign master. We shall look for- 
ward to further translations of Scandinavian master- 
pieces from her pen. 

The Four Seas Company also publishes translations 
of plays by other foreign writers (German, Spanish, 
etc.) as well as the works of American and English 
playwrights. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. A 
Handy Guide to the Various Branches of Our Govern- 
ment—How Originated and How Controlled. Re- 
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vised, enlarged and brought up to date by Henry 

Campbell Black, editor of The Constitutional Re- 

view. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Cloth. 162 pp. 

This book, if memory serves, is the 1920 edition of 
“Facts I Ought to Know About the Government of My 
Country,” published some twenty years ago, and ever 
since a popular handbook because of its brevity, clear- 
ness, and authoritativeness. The last previous edition ° 
was in 1912. Since then there have been so many 
changes that a thoroughly revised edition was necessary. 
Mr. Black has done this task with skill worthy of the 
original author. The book contains a succinct statement 
of the functions of the various component parts of the 
American Government, their relations to each other, 
their duties, etc., together with the documents upon 
which our governmental system is based—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution with its amend- 
ments, judicial decisions, etc. A series of questions— 
“searchlight studies’—is included, as well as a list of 
books for further reading, a brief history of the flag, and 
an index. The book is a standard work for legislators, 
teachers, students, general readers, and plain American 
citizens generally, and is an ideal volume to put into the 
hands of aliens intending to seek citizenship. 


A STUDY OF POETRY. By Bliss Perry, professor 
of English Literature in Harvard University. 
396 pp. 

A STUDY OF PROSE FICTION. By Bliss Perry, 
professor of English Literature in Harvard Unt- 
versity. 406 pp. 

Boston: Houghton Mitilin Company. Cloth. Price 

each, $2.25. 

“T am going to spend a year at Harvard for two rea- 
sons,” remarked a young foreigner recently. “First, 
to see Longfellow’s home and the Washington Elm; 
second, to take a course in English literature at the 
feet of Professor Bleess!’ His “Professor Bliss” is 
none other than Bliss Perry, professor of English Lit- 
erature in Harvard University and sometime editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, who has come to be an in- 
tellectual landmark of Cambridge and Harvard, a liv- 
ing inspiration to young men, as “the Elm” and Long- 
fellow’s house are physical landmarks, reminiscent of 
great men gone before. Whatever we may think of 
the relative order of interest in which the young man 
placed his “attractions,” we must admit that his rea- 
sons for his choice of Harvard have a high degree of 
cogency. Bliss Perry stands in the front rank of a 
little group of great Harvard teachers of the present 
day. As the recent past had its James, Royce and 
Palmer, and an earlier generation its Lowell, Norton 
and Child, so today we find that there are certain out- 
standing founts of inspiration to Harvard men. The 
philosophers have had their day, and the great fig- 
ures of the present, as in the more remote past, are 
prefessors of literature — J. D. M. Ford, G. P. Baker, 
C. H. Grandgent, Bliss Perry. Professor Perry has 
won the Harvard world not merely by his scholar- 
ship, which is generally recognized, but by his “hoss 
sense,” his broad and catholic sympathies, his human- 
ness. The legendary “Harvard indifference” does not 
keep his classes from applauding him spontaneously 
not only at the traditional times, such as the close of 
the college year or the last recitation before a vaca- 
tion, but practically daily. Every lecture is followed 
by an ovation — always embarrassing to the recipient, 
which is the eager tribute of generous young men to 
a great-hearted teacher, a professor who is in every 
respect a man. It is therefore not surprising that 
his name has been scattered to the four winds by en- 
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Of Interest to Teachers of English 


Messrs. Newson & Company announce the publication of the following books 
that will make a strong appeal to teachers of English: | 


By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 


Head of the Depertanent of English, The Technical High School, and Director of English, 
Junior High Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


| 
| 
EFFECTIVE ENGLISH EXPRESSION | 


This book emphasizes in nearly every exercise the four steps of procedure associated with 
the successful working out of THE PROJECT METHOD; viz, purposing, planning, ex- 
ecuting, judging. The pupil is made to approach each exercise with his purpose clearly de- 
fined and stated as a guide, by means of which he is encouraged to plan (select and ar- 
range material), present or execute his organized thought, and finally revise or judge his 
product. This emphasis upon purpose guarantees unity, coherence, emphasis, and gives to 
each exercise a vitality and an interest always associated with the purposeful act. The sub- 
jects for writing and speaking deal with social and business life and incorporate the vari- 
ous school projects characteristic of student activities today. 


ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS, Abridged 


By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 


Head of the Department of English, The Technical High School, and Director of English, 
Junior High Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


is designed primarily for high schools that use a general English text and wish to give a re- 
view of grammatical and rhetorical principles with their direct application to such business 


activities as letter-writing, advertising, and other commercial practices. 4 | 
NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


For Use in Junior High Schools or 
Corresponding Grades 


Something New If You Believe in 

In a New Field Correlated Mathematics 

By an Author Why Not Begin It 

Of Wide Experience In the Junior School | 
Hitchcock’s Taylor and Allen’s | 
Junior English Book Junior High School 

For Seventh Mathematics 

Eighth Gives Pupils | 


And Ninth Grades ' The Right Start 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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thusiastic graduates, who see in him one of the great 

“attractions” (in a dignified sense) of Harvard life. 
“A Study of Poetry” has just appeared, while “A 

Study of Prose Fiction,” with which it is uniform, is 

an earlier work. Both are distinguished by that con- 

scientious preparation, that knowledge — at once wide 
and profound — of his subject, and that mastery of 

English style, which, writing or lecturing, are the es- 

sential characteristics of all Mr. Pert:’s work. The 

volume on poetry treats in Part One, “Poetry in Gen- 
eral” (The Background; The Province of Poetry; The 

Poet’s Imagination; The Poet’s Words; Rhythm and 

Meire; Rhyme, Stanza, and Verse) and in Part Two, 

“The Lyric in Particular” (The Field of Lyric Poetry; 

Relationships and Types of the Lyric; Race, Epoch 

and Individual; and The Present Status of the Lyric). 

Valuable features of the volume are the notes and 

illustrations, the topical outline of a study of Tenny- 

son’s poetry given in the appendix, and the bibliog- 
raphy. An index adds to the usefulness of the book. 

“A Study of. Prose Fiction” discusses in order: The 
Study of Fiction, Prose Fiction and Poetry, Fiction 
and the Drama, Fictien and Science, Characters, Plot, 
Setting, The Fiction Writer, Realism, Romanticism, 
The Question of Form, The Short Story, and Present 
Tendencies of American Fiction. As in the other 
book, the appended material is of great practical 
value; it includes suggestions for study, a bibliogra- 
phy, topics for study, practice in analysis, review 
questions, etc. This volume also has an index. 

Not only the teacher of English, but everyone who 
has a sincere love of good reading, will want to have 
these i!luminating, inspiring volumes to read and pon- 
der over and enjoy — for there is no intellectual en- 
jeyment that can surpass the pleasure of taking a 
little journey with a great teacher and lover of lit- 
erature along the highways and byways of good 
books, where neither weariness nor disillusionment 
await the traveler. 

BODY AND SOUL. A play in one act. By Elizabeth 
Marsh. Boston: The Cornhill Company. Cloth. && 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book is proof of the statement that anybody can 
not write a play. The author evidently has a rich and vivid 
imagination, but there we must stop. As a piece of dra- 
matic writing the work leaves much to be desired. Even 
the originality it displays—as when the Abbot is gazed at 
“scouringly,” and in the interesting, if incorrect, Latin of 
p. 43—can not relieve its banality. The author’s evident 
gift for phraseology should be employed in some other 
field. 

A MODERN BOOK OF CRITICISM. Edited, with an 
introduction, by Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. Limp croftleather. 226 pp. Price, 
95 cents net. 

“The Modern Library,” that admirable collection of 
modern books of the better sort — translations, es- 
says, drama, novels, poetry, oratory and art — con- 
tinues to grow in extent, in catholicity, and in inter- 
est. It now comprises nearly ninety volumes, nicely 
printed, hand-bound in limp croftleather, and inex- 
pensive ($1.00 postpaid). An interesting recent addi- 
tion is this admirable collection of modern criticism, 
selected by Ludwig Lewisohn, a member of the board 
of editors of “The Nation,” and himself a critic and 
man of letters of the first water. The volume con- 
tains extracts from Anatole France, Jules Lemaitre, 
and Remy de Gourmont (one of the fads of the day in 
letters); Hebbel, Dilthey, von Hoffmannsthal, Kerr; 
Moore, Shaw, Symons, Galsworthy, Bennett, George 
and MacDonagh; Huneker, Spingarn, the irrepressi- 
ble Mencken, Lewisohn, Hackett, Brooks, and Bourne. 
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It will be seen that this list represents the best criti- 

cal thought of France, Germany, England, and the 

United States, respectively. Al] of these writers are 

“moderns”; men like Paul Elmer More and _ Irving 

Babbitt are not on Mr. Lewisohn’s list, and he ex- 

plains why in his introduction. Many of the essays 

utilized in the book have never before been trans- 
lated. On the whole, the editor has prepared a volume 
that is always stimulating, even if the effect is some- 

times due to irritation. Certainly he has given us a 

comprehensive “who’s who and why” of the newer 

critics. 

STANDARDS FOR CITY CHURCH PLANTS. By 
the Religious Survey Department of the Inter- 
church World Movement, under the direction of 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt and Dr. E. S. Evenden, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. New York: In- 
terchurch Press. Boards. 74 pp. 

One of the activities of the Interchurch World 
Movement is the task of surveying the conditions of 
religious education in the home, the local church, and 
the community. This involves a critical survey of 
the church and school buildings. As the result of the 
assembling ot data from many sources, the present 
little volume of standards has been compiled for use 
with the Interchurch World Movement score card 
for rating city churches and _ religious education 
plants. There is a similar publication for rurai 
church plants. 

TOMORROW’S YESTERDAY. A Book of Poems. 
By Ernest Benshimol. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. Cloth. 98 pp. 

Aiter a careful persual of these poems we defy 
anyone not of the elect to be able to tell whether 
tomorrow's yesterday or yesterday's day-after-to- 
morrow. Dean Briggs of Harvard is quoted as say- 
ing of Mr. Benshimol: “Though sometimes obscure, 
he never offers obscure thought in the hope that the 
reader may find a meaning; he knows what he means 
and expresses it in words clear to himself.” Dean 
Briggs is the kindliest of men; whether in this in- 
stance he is merely kind, or whether the poet has 
sent him a chart explaining what he means, we are 
unable to say. At any rate, it is good to know that 
he is clear to himself. Perhaps we are too Philis- 
tinistic to appreciate the beauties of Mr. Benshimol's 
verse; but we certainly do not! The youthful poet 
seems to have a bad case of “Weltschmerz.” He telis 
us of people sneaking away and leaving dead bodies 
lying around. Probably murder has occurred. In an- 
other case he seems to have slain a lady with an ar- 
row. He also writes of a “scarlet wife,” and sings 
the “Song of a Suicide,” while another poem starts 
with “Two little drops of poison.” Well, remember 
what the Philistines said of Walt Whitman, and how 
cruel they are to Amy Lowell! If Mr. Benshimol 
would only confine himself to the manner of “Re- 
gret,” “Good Bye,” and one or two others of his 
pieces, he would be more assured of an appreciative 
audience; otherwise he would better move to Paris. 
But perhaps he already lives in Greenwich Village; 
which is almost the same thing. Boston, of course, is’ 
out of the question,—-they still like that old-fashioned 
stuff there! 


Oculists and Physicians 

y Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Ey?s mary years before it wae 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eye@, 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's: 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of; 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste, 
write for Bock of the Eye Free.- MURINE 

REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage. IL 
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Class-Room Study with 
Columbia Educational Catalog 


Columbia Records have proved to be such an 
important and effective element of modern educa- 
tion that they have taken their rightful place, and 
are extensively used in the schools of today. 


‘Teachers will find in the Columbia Educational 
Catalog many practical ways of using the phono- 
graph and records in their daily work, and their 
daily work will be greatly facilitated by the use of 
Columbia Records. 


This Catalog contains Graded Lists of records 
ciassined by subjects; full explanations of how to 
use the classified lists for each grade; a Complete 
Alphabetical Index; and a clear explanation of the 
Columbia Educational Plan of Teaching Music Appreci- 
ation. There is a section devoted to ‘‘Easy Ways 
to Raise School Money.’’ 


The records listed for Kindergarten and 
Primary Grade use include: Children’s Songs, 
Singing Games, Folk 
Dances, Mother Goose 
Songs, Nature Stories, 
Instrumental Music 
(carefully selected and 
classified), Marches, 
Bird Songs, and Whist- 
ling Solos. 

Those listed for the 
Grammar Grades in- 
clude additional classifica- 
tions such as Nationality 


in Music, Music Appreciation Records, Penman- 
ship Records, etc., with explanations of how to 
correlate this music with History, Geography, and 
other subjects. For Rural Schools this catalog 
contains carefully chosen lists of records which will 
reveal the wonders and bring all the joy and inspira- 
tion of music to thousands of boys and girls remote 
from civic centers. 

The High School Section is most comprehensive, 
and includes such advanced classifications as Opera, 
Oratorio, Symphony, and Orchestra Music; 
Physical Education Records for Calisthenics, Drills, 
Folk Dancing, and Aesthetic Dancing; Records 
for the Commercial Branches in Typewriting, Pen- 
manship, and the use of the Dictaphone; and /an- 
guage Study. 

The Grafonola in the Class-Room forms a fasci- 
nating study to anyone interested in educational 
matters. Send the coupon below for a compli- 
mentary copy of this graphically illustrated, illumi- 
nating, and instructive book. 

Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola 
and Pushmobile in your Schoolroom on trial, with- 
out cost or obligation to you, that you may test 
every claim that has been made for this Columbia 
School Grafonola and Pushmobile. 

Teachers who are unable to secure school records 
locally may send orders direct to the 
Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York. 


— Clie this coupon and mail today 


Educational Department | COLUMBIA GR APHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, Kew Work Clty 
Columbia School COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE | Please send me the following literature: 
(Check subject desired. 
Grafonola | Columbia Educational! Cataleg Oo 
with Pushmobile COMPANY Grafonola Catalog 0 
Doors fitted with lock and | Literatme and Music 0 
| Musical Measurement Manual 2) 
Seven shelves for records. Woolworth Building, New York City 
turntable may 
Either Oak or Mahogany. | State 
Oct.) 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


department is open to contribu- 
trem anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


-15: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 

at Superior. President, 
A. Whealdon, Normal School. 
Superior. 


-16: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
Eastern Division at 
Urbana. 


15-16: Illinois Valley Association at 
Rock Island. 


21-22: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Laconia. 


22: Connecticut State Teachers As- 
sociation. Simultaneous meet- 
ings at Hartford, New Haven, 
Norwalk and New London. 
President, Stanley H. Holmer, 
New Britain, Conn. Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, Conn. . 

22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 
field. 


22. Norfolk County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. President David H. Good- 


speed, uincy, Mass. Secretary 
Miss usan Bishop, Quincy, 
Mass, 

22: Bristol County (Mass.) Teach- 


ers’ Association at Fall River, 
Mass. 


22-23: Illinois 
sociation. 
at Urbana. 


27-28-29: Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Bangor. 


28-29 Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
gene. North-West Division at 
xon, 


28-29: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction at Providence. 


29: Middlesex County (Mass s.) 
Teachers’ Association at  Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 


NOVEMBER. 


2-5: Colorado Educati 
tion. Grand Junction.” 


5: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 


5: Hampshire 


State Teachers’ As- 
East-Central Division 


County (Mass.) 


Teachers’ Association at North- 
hampton, Mass. 

5: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass. 


4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. Ss 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 
4-5-6: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. 

22-23-24: South Dakota Education 
Association at Aberdeen. Presi- 
dent, E. €. Woodburn, Spearfish. 
Corresponding Secretary, A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen. 


DECEMBER. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 
1921. 
FESBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: Deycrtment of Superinten- 


dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


ALABAMA. 
2,347,295; gain 9.8 per 


Population 
cent. 


MOBILE. 60,777; gain 18 per cent. 


ARIZONA. 
Population of state 333,273; gain 
63.1 per cent. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The _ Southern 
Branch of the State University, Dr. 
E. €. Moore president, was full to 
overflowing before the opening day, 
and several hundred are on the wait- 
ing list. The city high schools have 
from 2,400 to 2,700 each. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The State Teachers Association 
will hold its annual convention this 
year on October 22. Simultaneous 
sessions will be held in four differ- 
ent municipalities. 

At Hartford the meeting will be 
in Assembly Hall, High School, on 
Broad street. Fred S. Camp, super- 
intendent of schools, Stamford, will 
be chairman. Among the speakers 
are Dr. F._ E. Spaulding of Yale 
University; Dr. William M. David- 
son, Pittsburgh superintendent of 
schools; Hon. Thomas E. Finegan, 
commissioner of education of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At New Haven, S. J. Slawson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Bridgeport, 
will preside, and the session will be 


held in Woolsey Hall, corner of Col- 
lege and Grove streets. 

Among the speakers are the Hon. 
Thomas E. Finegan, Miss Olive 
Jones, president of Principals Asso- 
ciation, New York City; William 
McAndrew, associate superintendent 
of schools, New York City, and Hon. 
George B. Chandler, secretary Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce. 

At Norwalk, John R. Perkins, 
principal Danbury Normal School, 
will preside over the session to be 
held in the Methodist Church, South 
Norwalk. Among the speakers are 
Professor F. R. Fairchild, Yale Uni- 
versity; William McAndrew, New 
York, and Hon. George B. Chandler 
and Dr. F. E. Spaulding. 

At New London tthe session will 
be in the auditorium of the Voca- 
tional High School, 64 Waller street, 
and Frank S. Hotchkiss, _ principal 


Vocational High School, New Lon- ° 


don, will preside. 

Some of the speakers are Dr. Al- 
bert B. Meredith, commissioner of 
education, Connecticut; Professor 
Fairchild, Dr. Davidson and Wil- 
liam H. Allen, director Institute for 
Public Service, New York. 


IDAHO. 
Population 431,826; gain 32.6 per 
cent. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHAMPAIGN. Professor Fred- 
erick Haynes Newell, head of the 
department of civil engineering at 
the University of Illinois and former 
director of the United States rec- 
lamation service, has announced he 
will resign and go to California to 
rest. directed construction of 
nearly all of the reclamation work 
that was carried on during the 
Roosevelt administration, including 
the Roosevelt dam in Arizona. 


KANSAS. 
Population of state 1,769,185; gain 
4.6 per cent. 


MARYLAND. 
WESTERNPORT. Oliver Her- 
man_ Bruce, who had been principal of 
the Westernport High School for the 
unusual period of forty-six years, 
died on September 2. 
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THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


Caroline E. Myers and Garry C. Myers, Ph. D. (Columbia) 
Head Department Psychology, Cleveland School of Education, Cleyeland, Ohio, 


Is now widely used by large and small school systems, country and city, for classifying chil- 
dren of all ages and grades. 


£ 
4 


It is sought for in every state from coast to coast. 


Because it is the only standardized single group intelligence scale easy enough 
for the kindergarten and hard enough for the university. 


Because it measures native capacity rather than school achievement; it consists 
wholly of pictures. 


Because it checks up closely with Stanford Binet. 


Because it incorporates the best principles of Stanford Binet and the Army Tests. 
Because it is simple, short and inexpensive. 
Because almost any one can learn to give it accurately. 


Because its authors were the first to classify the learners of an entire elementary 
school system on the basis of group intelligence tests. 


Because it works. 


$3.00 a hundred; 25c. per sample set 


This firm is permitted to announce that the authors of the MYERS MENTAL MEAS- 
URE are willing to give free expert advice on the use of intelligence ratings to classify school 
children scientifically, regardless of the tests which are used. 


THE SENTINEL, Carlisle, Pa. | 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
Holds the WORLD’S SPEED RECORD 


6 Ba highest actual speed ever recorded on a typewriter, for one hour’s 
continuous typing, was made by Miss Hortense S. STo.unirz on a 
Remington, in the International Professional Typewriting Contest held in 
New York, October 15, 1917. 


In this contest Miss Stollnitz made a gross record of 159 words per minute for 
the hour, copying from unfamiliar matter. The actual number of key strokes in 
the hour, including spaces between words, was 42,948. 


An Average of 11.9 Key Strokes per Second 


This amazing record proves that in actual mechanical speed the 
Remington stands first among typewriters. 


But this actual typing speed is only the first item of Remington speed supremacy. 

This World’s Speed Record was made on matter copied from the 
printed page with indents only for the paragraphs. When it comes to 
letter writing, the Self-Starting Remington, with its automatic indenting 
mechanism, raises the speed limit of every typist from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Remember that standard letter writing forms the bulk of the 
world’s business writing, and it is in this field that the Remington speed 
supremacy is absolute. 

This is the reason that students of typing who aim to attain the 
highest proficiency and earning power should learn the skilled use of 
the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
n Incorporated) 
374 Broadway ‘New York 
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oston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 Jackson Blvd. 
Pitteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg, 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MIss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. 


labor because 


held in the 


The secretary of the 
Boston men teachers’ union has noti- 
fied the Central Labor union that the 
teachers’ union is returning its char- 
ter and will sever its connection with 
organized 
teachers did not believe in the motto 
of organized labor, “Equal pay for 
equal work, regardless of sex.” 

PITTSFIELD. The annual Berk- 
shire County Teachers’ 
will be 


the men 


Convention 
First M. E. 
Church, Pittsfield, October 22, 1920. 

Among the speakers will be State 
Commissioner of Education Payson 


D-ating slips 


E-mbossing stamps 


M-agazine binders 
Q-rder cards 
C-atalog Cards 
R-ecord sheets 
A-ccession books 


T-humb tacks 


Anything you need for 
your School Library 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 


COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


' 


Smith; Professor Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, Associate Professor Romiett 
Stevens, both of Teachers College; 
Principal Pitman, Salem Normal 
School; Leonard Outhwaite of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New 
York City. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Superintendent Russell H. 
Bellows, Great Barrington; first 
vice-president, Superintendent Burr 
J. Merriam, North Adams; _ second 
vice-president, Principal Maria A. 
Denny, Pittsfield; secretary-treas- 
por Principal A. B. Wraught, Pitts- 
eld. 


MICHIGAN. 


SAGINAW. Superintendent Fred 
W. Arbury, who goes with the John 
C. Winslow Company with head- 
quarters 620 Woodward avenue, De- 
troit, leaves a notable record of sal- 
ary increases in Saginaw, West Side, 
schools. When he came here two 
years ago the elementary maximum 
was $900, now it is $1,800; then the 
high school maximum was $1,250, 
now it is $2,400; then the principal 
of the high school had $1,900, now 
$3,600. Harold Streb, who succeeds 


Mr. Arbury, will have a salary of 
$6,000, 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The establish- 
ment of one of the greatest technical 
schools of the country, with a re- 
search laboratory of such proportions 
that it will attract a group of the 
country’s leading industries, is being 
planned for Minneapolis. The plans, 
which have been worked out by Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, director of Dunwoody 
Institute, are being evolved by the 
National Trade associations of the 
United States. 

The purpose of the school will be 
to train men scientifically to conduct 


the business of members. of the 
trade associations. The laboratory 
will be devoted to research work, 


with a view to making practical ap- 
plication to industry of new scientific 
discoveries. Twelve different lines of 
industry in this country are investi- 


October 14, 1920 
gating the proposed school and 
laboratory. 

ST. PAUL. The Central high 


school of this city, J. E. Marshall, 
principal, has had seven of its grad- 
uates win Rhodes Scholarships. 
What other high school in a city of 
its size has as good a record? 


NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. M. C. Lefler, assistant 
superintendent, has been elected as 
superintendent. He has been highly 
appreciated by the teaching body, and 
he will have the ardent loyalty of the 
teachers of the city. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Laconia October 21 and 22. 

The speakers on Thursday are: 
General Frank S. Streeter, chairman 
of the State Board of Education; 
Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, who will 
speak on “The Porter Rural 
School”; Hugh S. Magill, field sec- 
retary of the National Education 
Association; Daniel V. MacLean, 
state director of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise of New York City, whose 
subject is “How to Americanize and 
How Not to Americanize.” 

On Friday, part of the day will be 
given over to group conferences and 
later addresses will be made _ by 
President Clifton Gray of Bates 
College on “The Place of the Col- 
lege Today,” and by Hon. Calvin N. 
Kendall, commissioner of education, 
New Jersey, on “Realizing the Pur- 
poses of Education.” 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 
Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 

Of the Journal of Education, pub- 


lished weekly at Boston, for October 
1, 1920. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduea: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
sial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principe’ 


ILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA. 
Combines instruction in physical 
training, playground and recreation 
work with a real good-time vacation. 
250 acres. Bathing, swimming, fish- 
ing, canoeing. Land sports. Splen- 
did equipment. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SCHOOL, 


—— 


BEMERSON 


Colle 


HENRY LA 


e of Oratory 
RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It airs 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 
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State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss., before me, a Justice of 
the Peace in and for the State and 
county aforsaid, personally appeared 
Henry R. French, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of the Journal of Education, 
and that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit :— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are :— 
Publisher, New England Publishing 

Company, 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 

74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 

Business Manager, Henry R. Frerich, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 


2. That the owners are :— 
A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mats. 
Loella R. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Alonzo Meserve, 
87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 
3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
George Jarvis, 
35 Pleasant St., Waltham, Mass. 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St. West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 


3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers Owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities, are :— 
Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
A. P. Green, 

26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 

326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 

That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing afhant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as So 
stated by him. 


HENRY R. FRENCH 
: Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 2nd day of October, 1920. 


CHARLES H. LUTTON, 
Justice of the Peace. 
My commission expires November 


# # TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OCTOBER FINDS many schools overcrowded and every day new calls come for extra 
J teachers, from kindergarten room to high school places, as well as 
for positions Jeft vacant by the release of teachers to accept better offers. From a centralk 
New York city a commercial teacher writes: “I am here teaching through the efforts of your 
Agency... .” From a teacher in western New York: “I am jeaving for. .. on October 9 


to take the place for which you CHO remain.” From a western New York 
recommended me. Thanking you, I S$ OL superintendent by telephone: “You 
may send Mr. (Union College graduate) to take our high school position, to begin 
as soon as ssible.” We can offer a few candidates for sudden vacancies; we can 
offer many places which may appeal to teachers who will send us their regis- 


time practically ‘means appointment when se OVERCROWDED. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. Teachers wanted 
now for high class positions. 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Th) Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN : GENCY Schools and Families. 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an@ 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 

dreds of high grade positions (up te 

e ’ o charge t I 

none for registration" 


teacher forany desi 4 
ra 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, Hew fou.” 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

Sith ond only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS)’ | « Beacon st. . Beste, 
AGENCY 


Manager. 


| Long Distance Telephone 


8, 1923. 
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HEALTHY CHILDREN 


in this generation mean 


STRONG MEN AND WOMEN 


in the next. 


The O’Shea and Kellogg Health Series 
of Physiology and Hygiene 


Meets the newly recognizéd demand for efficient health instruction because :— 


1. It incorporates in the text itself numerous activities for the formation of 
health habits. 


2. It presents fundamental knowledge from the pupil’s point of view. 

3. It inculeates ideals of hygiene that will find their expression in improved 
personal, family, and public health. 

4. It enlarges the child’s experience with many health problems and projects, 


illuminating them with a wealth of concrete illustrations, stories, 
and examples. 


HEALTH HABITS (Grades 4-5). 4 . . $1.12 
HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS (Grades 5- 6) 1.20 
THE BODY IN HEALTH (Grades 6-7) . 1.40 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE (Grades 7-8) ‘ 1.40 


NOW USED IN MORE THAN A THOUSAND SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. Albert Leonard, Superintendent of Schools, New Rochelle, New York, wrote upon 
examining the books: 


“The four books in the series offer a full, thorough, and practical course in the 
principles of health habits, and cannot fail to make the teaching of physiology and hy- 
giene far more valuable than it too often is in the public schools. This series is notice- 
ably good in the clearness of style and in concreteness with which the leading truths 
of hygiene are brought before the pupil’s attention.” 


Another letter equally gratifying reached us recently from Assistant County Superintendent 
Orton Lowe of the Allegheny County Schools, Pa. He says: 


“IT have gone over the ‘Health Series’ by O’Shea and Kellogg with a great deal 
of care and very deep interest. They read well: the first virtue of all books. The 
appeal is full of interest and made in such a way that the essential facts stick. 

“I tried out ‘Health Habits’ by letting my own child find it on the library table. 
She finished it and thought about it. : 

“The series is so good that it should have a wide circulation. The message is 
needed in our schools.” 


Mr. W. J. Bray of the First District Normal School at Kirksville, Missouri, commends the 
modern tone of the books: 


“This is the kind of physiology that this day is demanding for the school children, 
and yet many teachers are still taking the time of public school pupils to teach them 
names of bones, names of muscles, and the like, neglecting that most fundamental 
thing in our whole curriculum, Health Instruction. I am very much interested in the 
move to make physiology more practical by making it apply directly to the problems 
of individual and community health, and I am of the opinion that the O’Shea and Kel- 
leogg series will have a very decided tendency in that direction.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DAELAS ATLANTA SAN F RANCISCO 
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